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NECROLOGY 


As we go to press we learn that Professor Romain Butin, 8. M., of the 
Catholic University of America, a Trustee of the Schools since 1923, Acting 
Director of the School in Jerusalem in 1926-27, editor and interpreter of 
the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, was killed in an automobile accident on 
December 8th, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. In the February number 
we hope to pay our homage to a noble character and a beloved friend. 


FELIX M. WARBURG IN MEMORIAM 


Felix M. Warburg, banker and philanthropist, conifoisseur of music and 
the fine arts, was born in Hamburg, Germany, on @anuary 14, 1871, and 
died in New York on October 20, 1937, in his sixty-seventh year. 

He came of a Jewish family which had been settled in Venice, Italy, 
where they were bankers and where they bore the surname del-Banco. The 
most prominent Jew in Venice in 1507 was a certain Anselmo del Banco, 
according to Cecil Roth in his work on Venice in the Jewish Communities 
Series (p. 45). A few years later the family left Venice because of new 
restrictions and the establishment of a Ghetto. They settled in the town 
of Warburg in Germany and adopted the name of that town in exchange 
for their Italian name. In 1612 they removed to Hamburg and _ there 
established a banking firm which is the oldest private banking firm in the 
world now in existence. 

Felix Warburg was educated in Hamburg. After his schooling he went 
to Frankfurt to learn business and later returned to Hamburg and the 
Warburg bank.- He became engaged to be married in 1894 to Frieda Schiff, 
the only daughter of Jacob H. Schiff of New York, who was the senior 
partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and he removed to America where he actively 
engaged in the business of that firm; at the time of his death he was the 
senior partner. 

Not long after he arrived in America he commenced to take an interest 
in public affairs in this country. He was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City for a time but he turned more naturally to higher 
education. He was a Trustee of Teachers’ College at Columbia University; 
he was one of the early Governors of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
coniributing largely to the endowment of its Institute for Jewish Studics 
and taking an interest in all of its works. He was the founder of th: 
Museum of Jewish Ceremonial Objects at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. He was a member of the Visiting Art Committee at Harvar! 
and did much to advance the Fogg Museum, and he was actively intereste:! 
in the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
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‘lis principal personal interests were in music and the fine arts. He was 
not only passionately devoted to the enjoyment of music himself but col- 
lected valuable musical instruments, not for the joy of possession but to 


Felix M. Warburg, 1871-1937. 


make them useful; he loaned his Stradivarius instruments to a quartette 
which has for many years used them and bore the name of the Stradivarius 
Quartette of New York. Some of his most valuable Italian paintings, one 
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in particular, were needed to supplement a collection in the National Gal- 
lery at London. He loaned these to the National Gallery and within the 
past year he made an outright gift of them. 

His work in philanthropy, both general and Jewish, was enormous, 
Probably his greatest effort in that direction was in the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, of which he was the first chairman. Estab- 
lished in 1915 during the War, this organization has collected and dis- 
tributed well over ninety million dollars. 

In his household there was a tradition of interest in Palestinian archae- 
ology. His father-in-law, Jacob H. Schiff, established the Semitic Museum 
at Harvard and gave Harvard princely gifts which made possible the exea- 
vations at Samaria and the publication of two splendid volumes on them, 
Quite a number of years afterwards, from 1931 to 1933, Mr. and Mrs, 
Warburg gave liberally to the new Harvard excavations at Samaria. 

In 1929 Mr. Warburg, with a number of friends, decided to spend some 
time in Jerusalem, and it was this occasion which brought him into direct 
contact with the American Schools. The hotel accommodations in Jeru- 
salem at that time were not very good for the rather large party of eleven 
which went out together. Professor W. F. Albright was then the Director 
of the School and Mr. Warburg’s visit coincided with the annual field 
excursion of the students under the direction of Professor Albright. The 
dormitory and building were placed at the disposal of Mr. Warburg and 
his party and while living there he got some idea of the school and of its 
possibilities. With his keen eye he saw how poorly the School was sup- 
ported and how much routine labor the Director had to undertake which 
doubtless hampered him in his scientific work. He and his brother, Max 
Warburg, who was with him, gave liberally to the library of the School at 
that time, but he was not satisfied with this and later became a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the School. He took no very active part in direct- 
ing the policy of the Schools but he did give a great deal of most useful 
attention to the investment of funds. Two years ago, during a discussion 
with Professor Millar Burrows with regard to the Schools, he indicated his 
opinion that the policy of having an annual director, which it was then 
proposed to adopt out of sheer necessity, would not be to the advantage of 
the Schools or of the work, and he proposed another policy, that of having 
a trained man as director for three years at a time. To make this possible 
he and Mrs. Warburg agreed to make a substantial contribution [$5,000 a 
year] to the work of the Schools over a period of ten years. 

Felix Warburg was a man of infinite charm and of all around cultiva- 
tion. He was a good linguist; German, French and Italian he spoke 
readily. He had had a good training in Hebrew, Bible, and Jewish his- 
tory, such as had been given in the school at Frankfurt when he was a 
boy, and altogether he was devoted to the humanities in the best sense of 
the word. The Schools have lost a devoted friend in his passing. 


Cyrus ADLER. 
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A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON IN MEMORIAM 


Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson, Professor Emeritus of Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Residence at Columbia University, died suddenly 8 
August, 1937, in New York City, where he was born 9 February, 1862. 
He was educated at Columbia (A. B., 1883; A. M., 1884; L. H. D., 1885; 
Ph. D., 1886; LL. D., 1904), where he studied Indo-Iranian and Anglo- 
Saxon to such effect that, on receiving his doctor’s degree for a thesis (un- 
published) on The Style of Tibullus, he was appointed Assistant in Eng- 
lish and Instructor in Zend. In 1889, he became Instructor in Anglo- 
Saxon and Indo-Iranian; from 1891 to 1895 he was Adjunct Professor of 
English Language and Literature; and in 1895 he was appointed to the 
newly created chair of Indo-Iranian. From 1887 to 1889 he studied at 
Halle, chiefly under Richard Pischel and Karl Geldner; he spent many 
summers in further investigations in Europe; and he repeatedly visited the 
Indo-Iranian East—India in 1901 and 1911, Persia and Central Asia in 
1903, 1907, and 1910, India and Persia together in 1918 as a member of 
the American Persian Relief Commission, and India, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan, and East Persia in 1926. In 1918 his services to Persia received 
official recognition in a decoration of the Lion and the Sun and in an 
honorary degree from the Dar al-Fanin at Teheran. 

Jackson’s chief interest was in Iranian, though he wrote a number of 
papers on the Sanskrit drama; and in his interpretations he strongly in- 
clined toward the traditional school. His first separate publications were 
A Hymn of Zoroaster, Yasna 31 (Stuttgart, 1888) and a brochure on The 
Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription (Stuttgart, 1890). The first part 
of An Avesta Grammar appeared at Stuttgart in 1892 (of the second part, 
but three sheets were printed), and the first (and only) part of An Avesta 
Reader in the following year; but although these books, like several occa- 
sional papers, showed his command of Iranian linguistics, he was a philolo- 
gist rather than a linguist. His Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran (New 
York, 1899) collected Oriental and Occidental traditions concerning Zoroaster 
so completely that no new material of value has since been found; and for 
the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie he wrote the section on Die iranische 
Religion (Strassburg, 1901), which appeared in English, brought up to date, 
as part of his Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 1928). Travels in the East 
gave rise to his Persia Past and Present and From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam (New York, 1906, 1911), in which he not only 
described the places which he visited, but also traced their history as re- 
corded in every known source—a very unusual and happy combination of 
travel, quasi-guide, and history. In his later years he concentrated on 
Manichaeism, particularly on the Iranian documents regarding it; and to 
this his last volume was devoted: Researches in Manichaeism, with special 
Reference to the Turfan Fragments (New York, 1932). He had, more- 
over, a very real poetic talent, revealed most clearly in his Persian Poetry 
from the Beginnings down to Firdausi (New York, 1920). Besides all 
this, he edited for the Grolier Society a nine-volume History of Persia 
(New York, 1906-07), a collection of extracts from all the great writers 
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on that subject; and thirteen volumes of the Columbia University Ind- 
Iranian Series, to which he contributed not only the Zoroastrian Studivs 
and Researches in Manichacism already mentioned, but also a catalogue of 
the Cochran collection of Persian manuscripts in the New York Metyo- 
politan Museum of Art (with A. Yohannan, New York, 1914) and a traiis- 
lation of Harsha’s Sanskrit drama Priyadarsiké (with G. K. Nariman and 
C. J. Ogden, New York, 1923). 


A. V. Williams Jackson, 1862-1937. 


He was a trustee of the American Schools of Oriental Research from 
1921 to 1923 and vice-president from 1923 to his death; he was president 
of the Omar Khayyam Society of America (1927-28), and twice president 
of the American Oriental Society (1915-16 and 1929-30) ; he was honorary 
president of the Institute for Persian [now Iranian] Art and Archaeology; 
he was honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Soci¢té 
Asiatique. 

Jackson was essentially a ‘gentleman of the old school.’ Polished and 
exquisitely courteous (but firm if occasion demanded), giving himself 
without stint to his pupils, ever seeking to maintain the fine Indian tradi- 
tion of guru and sishya, devoted to his country, his University, and his 
home, he justly won, both as a scholar and as a man, an admiration vouch- 
safed to few. His culture, at once broad and deep, and his varied interes's, 
both intellectual and social, were a source of constant amazement to ll 
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who knew him. He bore with modesty the high position of honour accorded 
him not only by his fellow-countrymen, but also by the scholars of Europe 
acd the learned Parsis of India and Iran. The world is the poorer for 
his passing. 

Louis H. Gray, 


MESOPOTAMIAN MISCELLANEA 
A. SPEISER 


I. A Distinctive Ceramic FAMILY FRoM GAwra XII 


One of the main results of the Joint Assyrian Expedition in the season 
oi 1936-37 was the recovery of the el-‘Obeid age at Gawra (BuLLeTIN, No. 


Fig. 1. Vase from Gawra XII. 


66, pp. 2 ff.). Levels XII, XII-A and especially XIII link up culturally 
with Arpachiyah and chronologically with the ‘Obeid deposits of Southern 
Mesopotamia.t The composite picture of the period in question as fur- 
nished by Gawra is the most complete and revealing one that has yet been 


‘It goes without saying that the phrase “ Obeid civilization of the North” refers 
primarily to a chronological relationship. Nevertheless, even this restricted usage 
would not be justified without a sufficient number of cultural parallels. Many of 
these are cited by Mallowan in his study of Arpachiyah, and I expect to add others 
in the final publication of the material from Gawra XIII. We should not, how- 
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cbtained from anywhere. Pottery constitutes once again our best guide to 
that remote age. On the subject of cultural background the ceramic eyi- 
dence has this to contribute: the sources of the ‘Obeid pottery at Gawra 
were far from homogeneous. For Gawra XIII this is exemplified in thie 
chart published in Butuetin, No. 66, p. 11. The eclectic tradition is 
maintained in Gawra XII-A. Gawra XII seems satisfied with a monoto- 
nous concentration on a few geometric designs, and efforts like the “ Land- 
scape Pot” (BuLietin, No. 64, pp. 8-9) and the “ Nursery Pot” (ibid, 
No. 65, p. 13) are plainly heterodox. In brief, the potters of Gawra XII 
were an uninspired lot; and it is this fact that makes the appearance of a 
new influence felt all the more clearly. 


Fig. 2. Vases from Gawra XII. 


The material consists of about a dozen complete pieces and a relatively 
small number of sherds. The entire group is less than a tenth of the total 
ceramic yield of Gawra XII. The available shapes are (a) a small glob- 
ular pot with a short neck (Figs. 1, 2a); (b) a small shallow bowl (Fig. 
2b-c) ; and a storage jar (Fig. 3: BuLLeTin, No. 62, p. 8, Fig. 3). The 
ware is light brown, well fired. The use of a tournette can be detected 
on the bowls. 

The characteristic elements of this ware are a peculiar slip and a dis- 
tinctive painted ornamentation. The slip is applied on the inside as well 
as cn the outside. Its thickness varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In our smallest piece (Fig. 2c) the slip averages over one mm. in thickness, 


ever, lose sight of the fact that the ‘Obeid pottery from the south is not uniformly 
greenish-grey with black painted decoration. Among the sherds collected at 
el-‘Obeid by Mr. P. Delougaz I noticed several with buff ware and plum red decora- 
tion so characteristic of much of the pottery from Gawra XIII. Cf. also Uruk, IV 


vorl. Ber., pp. 35-6. 
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sc that where it happens to have been chipped off, the bowl appears to have 
ben encased in a cover, something like a tablet in its envelope. In the 
lerger pieces the slip thins down to a slip-smoothing, and on some sherds 
it is absent altogether. The color is almost exclusively red, deep and 
giossy when the slip is thick, and progressively lighter as the covering sub- 
stance gets thinner. Only once did a greenish-grey slip come up, on a 
small bowl similar to Fig. 2c. In that specimen the decoration imme- 
diately identifies the type of ware to which the piece belongs. 

The decoration is the one element in our ware which remains constant. 
Ii may be described as a stylized plant, or sprig motive. A number of 
stems are disposed vertically around the body of the given vessel, and they 
are interconnected by means of irregular and conventionalized branches. 
The stems are placed above two or more horizontal bands. In the bowls 
these bands form concentric circles around the base. The paint is pre- 
dominantly black, rarely bistre. It is carelessly applied. The design may 
carry over inside the vessel, just below the rim. 

The combination of a characteristic, unvarying motive, a common red 
slip, brown ware, and simple rounded shapes causes this group of pottery 
to stand out clearly among the usual wares of Gawra XII. It belongs to 
the end of this occupation. The pot shown in Fig. 1 was found below the 
floor of a room against the foundation of one of the walls, and it had been 
filled with beads of gold, carnelian, lapis-lazuli, and turquoise, with a large 
stamp-seal of marble at the bottom of the pot. The owner was not to 
recover his little hoard, for it became buried far more securely following 
the destruction of the whole level. It is a reasonable assumption, there- 
fore, that our “ sprig ware ” had come in towards the end of the occupation. 

The comparatively small number of specimens of this ware would sug- 
gest that this type of pottery was imported. On the other hand, the storage 
jar (Fig. 3) seems to point to local manufacture. In either case, the origi- 
nators of this pottery represent an element superimposed on the basic popu- 
lation of Gawra XII. We have here additional evidence that the civilization 
of the ‘Obeid period was by no means uniform and that it was derived from 
disparate sources, the final result depending primarily on the given center 
and on the precise chronological stage within the period as a whole. 

This is not the place to inquire into the origin of the new ware. If we 
limit ourselves to Mesopotamia proper, we shall find that the shapes alone, 
with their marked rounding and absence of carination, point to Samarra. 
Against this, however, there is the prevalence of a characteristic red slip 
and the uniformity of the sprig motive, not to dwell on serious chrono- 
logical difficulties. For an exact parallel to our ware we may turn to 
Central Mesopotamia. In Chagar Bazar Mallowan unearthed a small pot 
(Iraq III, Fig. 19, No. 8) which cannot be separated from our specimens, 
Figs. 1, 2a. The Chagar Bazar piece came up in Level 5, which the exca- 
vator would date about 3000 B. C. (loc cit., p. 9), regarding the piece itself 
as an example of the degeneration of the Halaf technique (ibid., p. 39). 
Now there is at Chagar Bazar a huge gap between Level 6, which is the last 
of the Haliéf occupations and Level 5, the first of the so-called historic 
strata. The intervening ‘Obeid, Uruk, and Jemdet Nasr stages, or their 
Habfir analogues, would thus be without any representation. Of course, 
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the site may have remained unoccupied for a long time following the do- 
cline of the Halaf civilization, but traces of the intermediate deposits fron 
neighboring sites could have been left on the mound. These would je 
found, quite naturally, mixed with the remains of Chagar Bazar 5. The 
suggestion of Mallowan that the pot under discussion betrays a degenerate 
Halaf technique must be rejected in view of what we know now about the 
“ sprig-ware.” 


II. On Some ANIMAL FIGURINES FROM BILLA AND GAWRA 


To the excavator operating on a minimum budget, the greatest difficulty 
with Tell Billa? is its size. The area of the mound is so extensive that no 
representative section of it can be dug down to virgin soil within a reason- 
ably short time. For this very reason the Joint Assyrian Expedition has 


Fig. 4. Figurines from Billa IV 


in recent years been concentrating its efforts on Tepe Gawra, where the 
levels are at once much smaller in extent and more than three times the 
number of those at Billa. In the meantime, work at Billa has been 
sporadic and restricted to certain supplementary studies. 

Last season an attempt was made to determine the character of the occu- 
pation which separates the remains of Billa V from the Hurrian deposits 
of Billa III. That occupation, listed provisionally as Billa IV, had been 
studied hitherto only on the eastern slope, so that the stratigraphic evidence 
could not be regarded as final. We opened a larger area extending from 
the limits of the earlier excavation toward the center of the site. But no 
sooner had we cleared the remains of Billa III and penetrated into a lower 
stratum, than the dig had to be called off to make possible our taking over 
the Khafajeh concession. Not much could thus be learned about Billa IV. 
One set of finds, however, is not without interest. 


2] take this opportunity to object once again to the semitization of the name 
inte Billah. As a matter of fact the correct form of the name is Billi, which 
oceurs not infrequently in Kurdish. My preference for Billa was prompted by a 
feeling that the correct form might appear flippant in an English context. The 
occasional semitization of Gawra (with final h) must be due to sheer magnanimity. 
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Fig. 4 shows a group of terracotta animal figurines. They are made of 
ereenish grey ware and are decorated with simple linear designs in sepia. 
All were found in the same room, which was located in Square F 25. And 
ail but one (top row, center) represent humped animals. The stratigraphic 
position is unambiguous: the level is immediately below the Hurrian occu- 
pation. Among the sherds found in the same room there was one with a 
design showing a goat between two stylized mountains, done in light red 
paint (cf. Museum Journal XXIII, pl. LIX 5, for a similar motif). 

A figurine of the same type, from Gawra IV, was published in Lacava- 
ions at Tepe Gawra I, pl. UXX VII. 5. It so happens that Mrs. E. Douglas 
van Buren has raised a query, in a recent personal communication, as to 
the date of the Gawra figurine. On architectural grounds Gawra IV had 
been assigned to the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur. But the figurine in 
question did not look at all like the other terracottas of that period. Could 
it, by any chance, be earlier, dating perhaps from the age of the early 
painted pottery ? 

Mrs. Van Buren’s question illustrates her mastery of the terracotta mate- 
rial from Mesopotamia. As far as the available information goes, she is 
perfectly right. But our figurines from Billa put the problem in a new 
light. In the first place, “ Billa IV ” is in reality a composite stratum, of 
which the last phase only is pre-Hurrian. The same seems to be true of 
Gawra IV. The architectural remains appear to go back to the third 
millennium. But the solidly built Shrine of that stratum may have en- 
joyed a long existence, with the probability that it was reused at lengtb 
by the contemporaries of the latest phase of Billa TV. In this sense, Gawra 
IV would also be a composite level. 

It follows, then, that the figurines under discussion are indeed not to 
be placed in the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Instead of being con- 
siderably earlier than that, however, they are several centuries later. They 
represent a type hitherto unknown, hence the difficulty in dating them on 
stylistic grounds alone. Moreover, they must have come in with the 
makers of the latest pottery of Billa IV, a painted ware quite distinct from 
that of Billa III. Who were those newcomers? 

Ordinarily, a few figurines of terracotta would scarcely be sufficient 
material for the identification of an ethnic group. Nor does this material 
suffice for the purpose in the present instance. But the specimen from 
Gawra, and five of the pieces from Billa, have one distinctive feature in 
common: the animals in question are humped. 

That the humped bull is generally derived from India is shown clearly 
by the name Bods indicus. The excavations at Mohenjo Daro disclosed plen- 
tiful remains of that animal dating from the third millennium, not to speak 
of its representation on seals and in terracotta.* In Mesopotamia, the 
humped bull is not as late as was formerly assumed,‘ but the available 
evidence for its earlier occurrence is exhausted with the mention of one 
instance from the time of Gudea,° and another one a thousand years later.® 


® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 27-8, 347, 654-8. 
“1000 B.C., or later, ef. Ward, Cylinder Seals of Western Asia, p. 416. 

° King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 69, fig. 21. 

°Id., History of Babylon, p. 175, fig. 40. Representations of the animal on the 
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In other words, the animal was rare prior to the first millennium. Our 
figurines point, therefore, to a sudden intrusion of the prototype, in all 
likelihood from the east. 

In a preliminary discussion of the pottery from Billa IV, I was inclined 
to connect the appearance of that ware with the ethnic movements which 
were to culminate in the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos.? Today I am 
no longer partial to the theory that the pottery in question was of Anatolian 

origin; but its “ Hyksos ” connections seem to be strengthened by other 
evidence. Albright was the first to relate the ramparts in terre piseé to the 
Hyksos movement, and the occurrence of such a rampart in stratum JF of 
Tell Beit Mirsim,® or just under a level with analogues of the pottery of 


Fig. 5. Seal-cylinder from Khafajeh. 


Billa III,° is highly significant. And the type of fortification under dis- 
cussion is known from Turkestan ! 

Do the foregoing remarks imply that the pottery of Billa IV came in 
frora the east together with the humped bulls, or at least their figurines? 
Such a construction certainly appears plausible if we do not import the 
aniynal direct from India. Or are even humped bulls not sturdy enough to 
bear the burden of such a theory? 


III. Hurrtan FROM KHAFAJEH 


In Buxwetin, No. 67, p. 6, I called attention to the fact that in Mound B 
at Khafajeh there were found certain traces of Hurrian material culture, 
intermingled with typical local objects. The building in question belongs 
to the Hammurabi period, and Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen has discovered proof 
that the mound constituted the “ Fort of Samsuiluna.” My suggestion was 
that the Hurrian pieces, which antedate Hurrian settlements in the north, 
reflect the presence of mercenaries employed by Samsuiluna. 

The pottery to which I referred was illustrated in the BULLETIN, loc. ci/., 


Indic seals from Lower Mesopotamia need not be considered in the present connec- 
tion. But the fine plaque from Ischali, Or. Inst. Comm. 20, Fig. 73, approximately 
contemporary with our figurines, is worthy of notice. 
7 Museum Journal XXIII, p. 273. 
§ BULLETIN, No. 47, p. 8, and ibid., note 2. Cf. also Annual XIII, pp. 47 ff. 
© Ibid., pp. 66, 74 ff. 
12 
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Fig. 6. Two further illustrations may now be added. Fig. 5 shows an im- 
pression of a cylinder seal which can easily be ascribed to the “ Syro- 
Hittite” school. In Fig. 6 we have a terracotta plaque of a “ banjo- 
player,” for which Starr furnishes an almost exact parallel in his Nuzi 
Il, pl. 100, fig. Q. Now the date of the Nuzi stratum in question is about 
15.0 B. C., that of Mound B at Khafajeh nearly five centuries earlier. It 
follows that the main elements of the material culture of the Hurrians had 


Fig. 6. Terracotta plaque from Khafajeh. 


crystallized long before the people settled in large numbers at Nuzi and at 
Billa. The finds from Khafajeh indicate the same gradual infiltration of 
the Hurrians as is evidenced also by the occurrence of their proper names 
in Babylonia around the turn of the third millennium B. C. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE LAND OF AMMON 
NELSON GLUECK 


Since the preliminary report on “ Explorations in Eastern Palestine 
Ili” in Nos. 64 and 65 of the BuLLETIN, the archaeological survey expe- 
dition of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem has 
examined well over a hundred additional ancient sites. The lower slopes 
of the south side of the Wadi el-Hesai were explored, resulting particularly 
in the gaining of new evidence with regard to the agricultural economy of 
the Nabataean civilization. Sites were visited on the western side of the 
Moabite plateau between Kerak and the Wadi el-Hesi which had been 
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missed on previous trips. Among them may be mentioned Feqeiges, a 
large and prominent EB III—MBTI site about three kilometres southe.st 
of Kufrabbah (Kethrabbah) ; el-Medan situated on the highest hill imme- 
diately west of Kufrabbah (Kethrabbah), with a large EI I-II site at the 
southeast end and a large Nabataean site at the northwest end of the hill; 
and Medinet er-Ras, a large, strongly walled site on the top of a high and 
steep hill overlooking the lower stretches of the Wadi el-Hesa and the 
southern half of the Dead Sea. All the sherds with the exception of a few 


-scraps which seemed to be Nabataean had been washed away. There is 


every reason to believe from the nature of the construction of the site that 
it was originally built in the Early Iron Age. The large stones of the 
rujm proper are laid in headers and stretchers. It was subsequently reoc- 
cupied by the Nabataeans, who seem to have settled or fortified almost 
every commanding hill-top along the entire length of the western side of 
the Moabite and Edomite highlands. On top of an isolated hill called 
el-Qiisah el-Hamra, rising in the middle of the Wadi et-Tafileh, about five 
kilometres below et-Tafileh, is a formerly walled site, whose sherds belong 
to EII-II. It commanded the tracks leading from the Ghér to the 
Edomite plateau. A few kilometres east of et-Tafileh, we visited a fortress 
called el-Wadat, strongly situated on top of a steep outspur which was 
separated from the mainland by an artificial dry moat. The nature of 
the site with its moat reminded one vividly of other Early Iron Age sites 
which the expedition had previously visited.t However, only Byzantine 
sherds could be found, with clear evidence of Byzantine occupation. The 
site was in all probability originally EI, but all of the EI sherds which 
may have existed have been washed down the very steep sides of the site 
by the torrential winter rains. A few kilometres west of Dana, a small 
Nabataean site was examined, called Sheikh er-Rish. It is entered by a 
long, narrow, twisting siq, which doubles back on itself before it reaches 
the top of the hill. On either side of the stig are numerous Dushara niches, 
and on top of the hill are many cisterns cut out of the chalk. A Byzantine 
occupation resulted in the disappearance of most of the Nabataean sherds. 
It will be necessary to defer a more detailed description of the sites thus 
far mentioned and of the numerous other sites also visited in Moab and 
Edom to a future issue of the Annual. For all practical purposes, the 
ASOR archaeological survey of the areas occupied once by Moab and 
Edom is finished with the examination of about 150 more sites in addi- 
tion to those reported on in volumes XIV and XV of the Annual. Not all 
the possibilities of discovery have been exhausted. Most sites, however, 
which have not been hopelessly buried, so far as surface exploration is 
concerned, under the ever growing dump-heaps of modern settlements, 
have been studied. 

The ASOR archaeological survey has now turned its attention to the 
exploration of the northern half of Transjordan. Some of it has already 
been done, particularly by Albright? and recently by Pére de Vaux. This 
new phase of the School’s work was commenced in August, 1937. One of 
the first definite results obtained relates to the northern boundary of the 


1Cf. Annual XIV, p. 53. 
2 Cf. Annual VI, pp. 39-49; BULLETIN 35, pp. 10- 14; 49, pp. 28-29. 
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Nabataean kingdom. Sites on which Nabataean sherds have been found 
ou the surface extend.as far north as the north end of the Dead Sea. A 
line drawn from approximately the north end of the Dead Sea running 
through Madeba and continuing eastward to the desert would mark the 
northernmost extent of Nabataean settlement in southern Transjordan.* 
This does not mean that Nabataean political control extended over all of 
this area. From it must be excepted part of Herodian-controlled Peraea, 
which according to Josephus * extended “from Machaerus in the south to 
Pella in the north, while its breadth is from Philadelphia to the Jordan.” 
We need not be concerned here with the northern boundary of Peraea. 
The archaeological survey has shown that the southern boundary of Peraea 
can be drawn eastward from the Dead Sea near Machaerus to the top of 
the western edge of the Moabite plateau. Its eastern boundary, at least 
in Moabite territory, could be fixed by a north-south line running some- 
what west of Madeba. The description of the breadth of Peraea “from 
Philadelphia to the Jordan ” should be changed to “from the Jordan to 
about one half of the way to Philadelphia.” It is interesting to note that 
when the daughter of Aretas IV was being divorced from Herod Antipas, 
the son of Herod the Great, she asked to be sent to Machaerus. Josephus 
describes Machaerus as being on the border of the dominions of the two 
kings, which is correct, but he wrongly places it in the territory of Aretas.® 
To escape from Machaerus to the security of her father’s kingdom meant 
for the daughter of Aretas a flight of only a few miles. It was not neces- 
sary for her to flee south of the Arnon. Numerous Nabataean settlements 
existed immediately south and east of that small, more or less rectangular 
part of Peraea which stretched along the northeastern side of the Dead 
Sea. The discovery of sites with Nabataean pottery would alone have 
enabled the approximate fixing of the northern boundary of the Nabataean 
kingdom, without recourse to the available literary evidence. As we have 
shown elsewhere,® some sites with both Nabataean and Roman sherds have 
been found in the part of Peraea south of the north end of the Dead Sea. 
This is to be expected, because Nabataean ware could not be strictly limited 
by a boundary line. For that reason, some of the Nabataean sites south of 
the west-east line which may be drawn through Madeba to fix the approxi- 
mate northern boundary of the Nabataean kingdom in Transjordan may 
already be somewhat outside its actual northernmost boundary. In that 
case, the actual boundary would have to be pushed somewhat farther south- 
ward. At Machaerus itself comparatively few typical Nabataean sherds 
were to be found, although they abounded at el-Meshneqeh immediately 
opposite it.? Whether or not the northern boundary of the Nabataean 
kingdom in Transjordan coincides with a line running east-west approxi- 
mately through Madeba, with the exception of the Peraea area, the con- 


*Cf. Annual XIV, sites 55, 56, 59, 61-65, 76, 79; Annual XV, sites 237, 238; 
BULLETIN 65, pp. 25-27. - 

* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, III. 3, 3. 

5 Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, 5. 1. I should like here to correct my statement 
in Annual XIV, p. 61, that it was necessary for the daughter of Aretas to flee south 
of the Arnon to find refuge in her father’s kingdom. 

° Annual XV, p. 110; BULLETIN 65, pp. 25-27. 

* BULLETIN 65, p. 26. 
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tinuation of the archaeological survey has shown that Nabataean sett]>- 
ments marked by Nabataean pottery are not to be found north of that lino, 
To the south of that line, extending as far as the southernmost boundary 
of Transjordan, continuing, as we know particularly from the explorations 
of Jaussen and Savignac, into Arabia proper, into Sinai, and across ‘o 
Gaza, are long lines and thick clusters of Nabataean settlements. There ‘s 
hardly a site in all of Transjordan south of the imaginary line we have 
drawn, where Nabataean sherds are not to be found. As if by magic, how- 
ever, north of this line all vestiges of Nabataean pottery cease. The now 
familiar eggshell-thin, reddish-buff, plain, painted, or rouletted Nabataean 
ware is simply not to be found. There are numerous sites with contem- 


Khirbet el-Mudmar (Fig. 2): S. E. corner of south wall of Qasr “ B.” 


porary early Roman ware, containing also sigillata of the “ Pergamene ” 
type, but as yet we have come across no sites strewn with the easily recog- 
nizable Nabataean sherds, or on which even single Nabataean sherds have 
been found. The area examined extends between the Wadi Zergai and 
this Madeba line. There is, however, no question but that sooner or later 
some Nabataean sherds will be found in this area. After all, Nabataean 
caravans did traverse it on their way north to Syria. Plain, painted, and 
rouletted sherds of the fine, thin Nabataean ware have been found at 
Jerash. It seems probable, however, that finds of Nabataean pottery in 
this area and in the rest of northern Transjordan will be the exception 
rather than the rule. in x 

In the territory north of the Nabataean kingdom in’ Transjordan there 
were found numerous traces of the Ammonite kingdom, which flourished 
and fell at about the same time as the Moabite and Edomite kingdoms south 
of it. The area examined thus far extends between ‘Amman and Kém 
Yajiz on the east, and Na‘ir, Suweileh, and the western edge of tlie 
el-Beq‘ah plain on the west. About one and a half kilometres east-southeast 
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of ‘Ain es-Sir lies Khirbet es-Sar.* It is built on the highest point in the 
vicinity, and commands an excellent view over the surrounding countryside. 
The fields round about it are strongly terraced. The main structure is a 
massive, ruined Qasr, built of large, rudely shaped blocks of flint con- 
giomerate. The north, west, and south walls of the approximately 20-metre 
square building are best preserved. The corners of the building are laid 
i: headers and stretchers. The northwest corner is still nine courses high, 
amounting to six metres. One of the stretchers in this northwest corner 
of the building measured 2.90 by 1.00 by .70 metres. The east wall of the 
building has been almost completely destroyed. It was evidently torn 
down in Roman times, when the entire character of the building was 
altered. A platform was built against the foundations of the east wall, 
which was then faced by a courtyard with two parallel rows of arcades on 
its north and south sides. These arcades, the column bases, and the fluted 
capitals and other architectural details inside and outside the main build- 
ing belong to the late Roman or early Byzantine period, and are made of 
limestone. Numerous Roman sherds including plain and rouletted sigillata 
were found, as well as Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. Several 
exceedingly worn sherds were found which are probably Early Iron, and 
one burnished sherd subsequently found by Mr. L. Harding is undoubtedly 
Early Iron I. From the construction of the main building with its huge 
flint blocks, laid at the corners in headers and stretchers, we feel certain, 
even without really adequate pottery evidence, that it was originally Early 
Iron. This was the first site of its kind that we encountered in our survey 
of ancient Ammon. Although the nature of its construction alone led us 
to believe that it had to be assigned to the Early Iron period,® the discovery 
of similar sites with indubitable ceramic evidence enables us to attribute it 
certainly to the Early Iron I, and probably to Early Iron II. Further 
details must be reserved for the full discussion in a future Annual. Until 
we have made an exhaustive survey of all Ammon, we shall refrain from 
attempting to identify sites. 

About two kilometres west-northwest of Khirbet es-Sar is Qasr er-Rénaq, 
one of the numerous, strongly built circular towers*® of which there are 
quite a number in the vicinity of ‘Amman. It is about fifteen metres in 
diameter, with its walls averaging about 1.70 metres thick, built of great 
flint blocks. A typical block measured 2.20 by 1.60 by .45 metres and 
another 2.08 by .90 by .40 metres. In places this malfif structure is still 
five courses high. About 100 metres away from this round tower to the 
south-southeast are the almost completely destroyed and ploughed-over 
remains of the site which it originally guarded, being set on a slight rise 
above it. A small number of Roman-Byzantine sherds was found outside 
the tower, and a larger number of unmistakable EI I-II sherds inside. 
This was the first of these very strongly built circular towers which we 


éxamined. Subsequently we were to find similar towers standing alone, or 


as parts of groups of buildings containing more conventional square and 


°Cf. Butler, Syria, II A, p. 33; Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, I, p. 153 
Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 404-405. 
°Cf. Annual XIV, p. 54. 


2° Cf. Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, p. 152. 
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rectangular structures built in the same massive style. Sometimes as the 
result of centuries of ploughing around these circular towers, not a single 
sherd could be found. At other times, EI I-II sherds were found in and 
around them, particularly when they were located in large complexes of 
buildings. These malfif structures with their great, rudely cut blocks of 
stone must be considered as Early Iron I, with a history extending down 
into Early Iron II. Whether they stood alone or in association with other 
buildings, these circular towers must have served as fortresses.‘* Mackenzie 
has already described and planned several examples of the type known as 
Rujm Malfif in the immediate vicinity of ‘Amman.'* The huge blocks of 
stone of which these circular towers are built have led previous investi- 
gators to assign them variously to the megalithic, late neolithic, chalco- 
lithic and Early Bronze periods.** They are found throughout the ancient 
Ammonite kingdom, and they are always built in the same manner. There 
is no difference in type of construction between the “ megalithic ” circular 
towers and the square or rectangular Ammonite fortresses, with which 
they are sometimes found together on the same site. The decisive criterium 
is that of pottery, which has previously been either ignored, not found, or 
not recognized. When found, it is always EI I-II. 


The fertile plains of the Ammonite plateau were dotted with numerous villages 
and fortresses in the Early Iron Age. In addition to the sites already named, 
between Qasr Rénaq and ‘Amman, the following EI I-II sites can be named: Kh. 

‘ Sueifiyeh esh-Sherqiyeh, Rujm ‘Obeid, Kh. ed-Deina, Rujm ‘Abdiin, Qasr ‘Abdan, 
Kh. ed-Deba‘ah and Kh. Shmeisini. Kh. Shmeisdni is situated on the top of a high 
hill and is visible for many miles. Furthermore between Suweileh and ‘Amman the 
following Early Iron Age sites may be mentioned: Kh. Handtiyeh, possibly Kh. 
el-Kursi, Umm es-Summaq, Qasr Kheldé, Rujm ej-Jubeihah and Rujm Juweidi‘eh. 
In the triangle between ‘Amman, Suweileh, and Kém Yajiz the following EI I-II 
sites may be mentioned: Kh. ‘Erjan esh-Shemiliyeh, Théghat el-Beida, Umm er- 
Rujm (Kh. Mugharet el-Hassan), Kh. Muslim, Rujm ‘Ain el-Beidi, Qasr Umm er- 
Rujm, Kh. Morbat, Bedran, Kh. Bedran, and Kém Yajaz. In this article we must 
content ourselves with giving merely an idea of the nature of the Ammonite king- 
dom, and reserve full discussion, as well as the description of all the Hellenistic, 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sites that have been visited in the course 

4 Mackenzie, “ Megalithic Monuments of Rabbath Ammon at Amman,” in PEF 
Annual, 1911, pp. 23-24. 33-35; pl. IV and V; Watzinger, Denkmiéler Palistinas I, 
p. 24. ; 

#2 Mackenzie, pp. 15-40. I have not yet had an opportunity to examine the 
dolmenic tomb of Rujm Malffif near ‘Amman which Mackenzie, p. 34, believed to be 
of the same construction and date as the circular tower itself. If it is, then the 

dolmenic tomb must also be EI I. 

*8 Cf. Mackenzie, pp. 35-36. 38; Watzinger, p. 24; McCown, BULLETIN 39, p. 12; 
Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 25-29; Yeivin, PEFQS 1934, pp. 189- 
191, and Pére Vincent’s correct criticism of Yeivin in RB 1937, p. 238, n. 3. In 
view of the now established date for the malfif towers in Ammon, there is no reason 
why at et-Tell (‘Ai) “les vestiges bouleversés d’une structure située devant l’angle 
N.-E. de la citadelle et que le dessin provisoire classe & l’époque du Fer, en l’associant 
& des épaves qui chevauchent le rempart intérieur,” to use Pére Vincent’s words 
in RB 1937, pp. 254-255, n. 2, should not in fact be Early Iron. Pére Vincent is 
inclined to regard the remains as “ une maison absidale archaique.” He is influenced 
by the ‘ round-houses’ at Jericho which Garstang assigns to the beginning of Early 
Bronze (Syria, 1935, p. 354 and Pl. LXII, 1), and which Pére Vincent prefers to 
call aeneolithic with the ‘apsidal’ or ‘circular’ type. He is also influenced by the 
‘round-house’ discovered at Tepe Gawra, whicli Speiser considers to be scarcely 
older than the beginning of the fourth millennium (BULLETIN 62, p. 12) 
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of our archaeological survey to the final publication in a future Annual. Most of 
these Early Iron sites, such as Umm er-Rujm. Qasr Umm er-Rujm, Kh. Muslim, 
Kh. Morbat Bedrfn, and Kh. Bedrén are all built of huge “ megalithic ” blocks of 
stone, usually flint. Such places as Umm er-Rujm and Kh. Morbat Bedran are 
composed of large groups of these massively built structures, some of them built 
next to each other, and others standing by themselves in various parts of the entire 
site. At Kh. Morbat Bedran there are still twelve separate buildings, including a 
circular tower with a square compound in front of it. To give some idea of the 
size of these buildings at Kh. Morbat Bedraén we may note that Building “A” 
measures 17.60 by 15.30 metres, “B” about 13 metres square, “C” about 10.50 by 
26.70 metres, the circular tower about 9.80 meters in diameter, ete. There does not 
seem to be any outer city-wall surrounding this entire complex of buildings, nor 
for that matter are most of these Ammonite sites surrounded by outer city-walls. 
The strength of the individual buildings apparently in many instances made such 
walls unnecessary. Large quantities of Early Iron I-II Ammonite sherds were found 
at Kh. Morbat Bedran, similar to those found at other Ammonite sites. The heaviest 
occupation seems to have been in Early Iron I. In general, the pottery is similar 
to the Early Iron I-II pottery of Palestine and of Moab and Edom. Some of the 
pottery found, particularly of the first part of Early Iron I, is of striking excel- 
lence. The good quality of the pottery conforms to the general character of the 
architecture of these Ammonite sites. In Ammon too,* as was the case in Moab 
and Edom, we find that the Early Iron Age goes back to what would be the end 
of Late Bronze in Palestine. On the whole, the fortresses and houses in Ammon 
are the most strongly built and the best preserved Early Iron buildings found thus 
far in Transjordan. 

Of particular interest are the numerous Early Iron Ammonite sites which our 
expedition visited in the rich el-Beq‘ah valley which stretches northward below 
Suweileh. The road to Jerash from Suweileh cuts through the middle of this fertile 
and intensively cultivated valley. From the hills above it to the south, on the main 
highway to ‘Amman, the traveller who passes by in the vicinity of Suweileh can 
see most of the extent of el-Beq'ah. From his vantage point he can, if he looks 
carefully, also see a number of large ruins, most of which now turn out to be larger 
or smaller complexes of massive, ruined buildings of the “ megalithic ” type, belong- 
ing solely to the Early Iron Age. The main period of their history, to judge from 
the pottery remains, seems to be between the early thirteenth and the eighth-seventh 
centuries B.C. Situated immediately below Suweileh and guarding the descent to 
the valley is the well situated mound, Tell Safat, on which large quantities of Early 
Iron I-II sherds were found. This site has been previously visited.** About two 
kilometres north of Tell Safit, below it in the valley, we came to the extensive 
site of Khirbet el-Mudmiar. It is composed of a whole series of large, more or less 
ruined buildings of the “ megalithic” type, extending over an area approximately 
300 metres in length and from 60 to 100 metres in width. Among and around the 
buildings, numerous EI I-II sherds were found. One of the best preserved buildings 
measures 19 by 14.70 metres. Its south wall is still preserved at the corners to a 
height of nine courses, or 5.50 metres (Figs. 1-2). The buildings are placed next 
to each other in a long rectangular area on a slight rise. They are all built of huge 
blocks, laid at the corners in headers and stretchers. The building blocks are other- 
wise laid in rude courses, with smaller stones between some of the larger ones to 
make the rows fairly even. The walls of the various buildings average about two 
metres in thickness. Inside and around the buildings a number of disused cisterns 
could be seen, and there must be more of them completely filled up and covered over 
by débris. The site is about half a kilometre away from a spring. About two 
kilometres away to the northwest, on the top of a hill overlooking a strong spring, 
is a completely ruined Early Iron site, called Shfinet Abi ‘Arabi. The slopes of 
the hill leading down to the spring were once strongly terraced. On these slopes, 
and on the top of the hill, where the original EI I-II buildings must have stood, 
and where now are two modern houses, a small quantity of clear EI I-II sherds was 
found. About half a kilometre due north of Kh. el-Mudmar is another EI I-II 
site, containing the ruins of some massive buildings, called Rujim el-Hawi. Among 
them is a circular tower, about 11.20 metres in diameter, with apparently a cistern 


™ BULLETIN 65, p. 29. 18 BULLETIN 44, p. 11. 
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inside of it. About a kilometre and a half northeast of Rujiim el-Hawi are two 
comparatively small EI Ammonite buildings, one of them being a circular tower, 
measuring about fifteen metres in diameter. EI I-II sherds were found. This site 
is called Rujm el-Maimani. The buildings of these sites were in the “ megalithic” 
style. About three and a half kilometres east-northeast of it is the modern village 
of Mobis. About half a kilometre north of Mdbis, on the top of an isolated ridge 
on the slope of the hills overlooking el-Beq‘ah from the east, is a once strongly 
built, but now completely destroyed site called Kh. el-Maimani. It is dominated at 
its very top by a completely ruined circular area about 28.5 metres in diameter. 
Large quantities of EI I-II sherds were found. A little less than a kilometre south 
of Mébis, on the slopes and top of the strong spring whose waters lead down to 
Mobis, is another completely destroyed site, called Abi Himed. Large quantities 
of EI I-II sherds were found. At the very top of the slope leading up eastward to 
the plateau overlooking the Beq‘ah we found the “ megalithic” remains of a build- 
ing inside which was a large grape or olive press. One of the stones of the still 
fairly intact doorway measures 2.50 by .70 by .70 metres. A few sherds were found 
which seemed to be EI I. It is quite possible that the slopes of these hills which 
are today mostly used for the growing of wheat, where the soil has not yet been 
washed away, were in Ammonite times covered with vineyards. A few kilometres 
east of this site lies Kh. Morbat Bedran. 


Our survey of the territory of ancient Ammon has only begun. The 
expedition has, however, already gathered enough evidence to show that 
the Ammonite civilization was an advanced one, not behind Moab or Edom 
or Western Palestine in the Early Iron Age. The areas occupied by the 
Ammonites were among the richest in Transjordan. The number and 
character of the Ammonite sites and their buildings indicate that an inten- 
sive system of agriculture nourished a flourishing state. 

Several Bronze Age sites were also discovered in Ammon. One was at 
Kh. Umm er-Rujm, a large, once walled site situated between Umm er- 
Rujm and Qasr er-Rujm, and another was found at Kém Yajiiz. The 
Bronze Age sherds found at these two sites date between EB III-MBI. It 
will be recalled that Albright discovered a Bronze Age site several kilo- 
metres southwest of Ruseifeh, between Qal‘at ez-Zerqi and ‘Amman. On 
the basis of the pottery he found at this site,* he dated it in “the very 
end of the third millennium and the beginning of the second.” In this 
connection, it may be noted here, that in further explorations carried out 
by the expedition north of the Wadi ez-Zerqai, two additional EB ITI-MB | 
sites were examined, one at ‘Arqib Umm et-Tell, which Albright had pre- 
viously visited,*’ and another less than a kilometre east of it at Rujm el- 
Beida (also called Rujm Umm ‘isa). Until an exhaustive survey of all of 
ancient Ammon and Gilead has been completed, we cannot be definite 
about our results. It seems, however, from the evidence thus far obtained, 
that in Ammon, and apparently in Gilead, there is a break in the history 
of permanent settlements in villages and fortresses extending approxi- 
mately from before 1800 to after 1300 B.C. We found this to be the 
fact, so far as surface exploration is concerned, in Moab and Edom. Will 
this gap of over 500 years in the history of sedentary occupation be found 
to extend to the history of all ancient Eastern Palestine except the Jordan 
Valley? Continued methodica] exploration will help solve the problem, 
but more than surface exploration is required for a completely satisfactory 
answer. It has now become necessary to excavate a number of Bronze Age 


16 BULLETIN 49, p. 29. 17 BULLETIN 35, p. 12. 
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and Early Iron sites in order to secure more precise results. It is just 
hecause of this gap of over 500 years during which hardly any stone houses 
and walls seem to have been built that there are so few tulil in Southern 
and Central Transjordan, though they occur on every hand in Palestine. 
\n exception is naturally made for the Jordan Valley. There are some 
sites in the areas which we have thus far examined, where EB III-MBI, 
EI I-II, and Nabataean and later sherds can be found. We have just seen 
that at Kém Yajtiz both of the first two types of sherds were found. None 
of these sites may be classed as a tell, however. With the exception of one 
or two places, such as Khirbet el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi Themed,** which - 
has the appearance of a tell, and where it is probable that regular strata of 
EI I-II could be uncovered, there are no sites in the areas in Transjordan 
which we have thus far examined, which have the typical tell formation. 
All of the Ammonite sites which have been discussed above, with the excep- 
tion of K6m Yajiz, were built on previously unoccupied ground. There is 
no depth of ancient débris beneath them. Parts of many of the Ammonite 
buildings are still standing almost to their original height. The conclusion 
which seems to obtrude itself is that when the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Kdomites, whose territories we have thus far more or less thoroughly exam- 
ined, appeared upon the scene they found few ancient sites which had not 
already been long destroyed. There were no artificial mounds for them to 
build upon. When they did build upon the ruins of their Early Bronze 
predecessors, as for instance at ‘Ara‘ir’® or Balii‘ah,”° they either sunk the 
foundations down to the original ground-level through whatever Bronze 
Age ruins may have remained, as at ‘Ara‘ir, or they practically swept the 
site clean of Bronze Age remains, and then built from the original ground- 
level up, as at Balii‘ah. In all the regions thus far explored in our recent 
expeditions in Transjordan, not a single ¢ell or other site has been found 
containing an uninterrupted sequence of pottery from EB III to the end 
of EI II, that is from before 2200 B.C. to about 600 B.C.** We still 
cling to the belief, however, that at least in isolated instances in the areas 
en some traces of a small MB II-LB sedentary occupation will yet 
ye found. 


Jerusalem, October 15, 1937. 


*8 Annual XIV, pp. 13-14. 
1° Annual XIV, pp. 49-50. 
2° Annual XIV, pp. 54-56. 
[**I heartily agree with Professor Glueck’s conclusions. It may be added that 
Haurfn and Northeastern Gilead were occupied during the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages, as shown by many mounds strewn with sherds from these periods (cf. my 
observations, BULLETIN 19, pp. 14 ff.; 35, pp. 10ff.). Intensive sedentary occupa- 
tion seems to continue as far south as el-Husn. where it apparently stops. South 
of el-Husn I do not recall ever having found characteristic Middle Bronze II or 
Late Bronze sherds except at Jalal (see above), for which cf. BULLETIN 49, p. 28. 
The collections in the ‘Ammfn museum show some Late Bronze tomb-groups (which 
may, however, have belonged to semi-nomadic settlements). The Amarna Tablets 
and the Egyptian lists of conquered towns agree fully with the archaeological 
picture, since nothing can be identified south of the region of Fahil, Irbid, and 
el-Husn.—W. F. A.] 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL FROM 
LACHISH AND MEGIDDO 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Palestinian archaeology is now yielding clear-cut historical data, so that 
no student of Israel’s history can longer afford to neglect what is being done 
by archaeologists. During the past year the excavations at Megiddo and 
Lachish have been unusually successful, as we’ shall see in the course of this 
sketch. As our readers know, the work at Megiddo is ably directed by 
Mr. Gordon Loud, on behalf of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. For eleven consecutive campaigns excavation has continued here 
under the aegis of the same institution and under the successive direction 
of Dr. C. 8. Fisher (now professor of archaeology at the School in Jeru- 
salem), P. L. O. Guy (now director of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem), and Gordon Loud. This is the first year in which really 
sensational discoveries have been made, though a great deal of valuable 
material has been brought to light in the past: e. g., the stables of the time 
of Solomon and his successors (1928—) ; the series of chalcolithic and Early- 
Bronze deposits (1932) ; the public buildings found in 1935-36. The exca- 
vation of Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) by Mr. J. L. Starkey, on behalf of the 
Wellcome Research Institution, is now beginning its sixth consecutive cam- 
paign. This undertaking rivals Megiddo in the excellence of its technical 
organization, and it has been more fortunate in making extraordinary dis- 
coveries, as happened in the spring of 1935, when the ostraca were found. 
More will be said about them below. 

Work at Megiddo this past season has carried the excavation of a 
respectable area (2500 square metres) of the site back to stratum XVII 
(present enumeration), which the excavators date about 2000 B.C. 
Actually, however, to judge from the summary description of the pottery, this 
level must go back to the third quarter of the third millennium. Here the 
excavators have uncovered a “surprisingly magnificent ” public building, 
whose description illustrates again how woefully little we knew about the 
culture of the millennium before the Patriarchs. The following eight strata 
(including XVI?) belong to the Middle Bronze Age; the last of them, 
stratum IX, represents the generations which immediately preceded the 
capture of the city by Tuthmosis III in 1468/7 B. C.? Stratum IX is inter- 
esting to the archaeologist because the bichrome painted style of the late 
Middle Bronze then reached its climax, after having appeared first in 


+See Illustrated London News, Oct. 16, 1937, p. 656. 

*For this date see Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten 
der tigyptischen Geschichte und ihre Anwendung (Cairo, 1935), especially pp. 78 ff. 
Edgeriion’s valuable criticism of Borchardt’s book (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LIII, 
188- 197) reaches the conclusion that this date is at present the most probable of 
several theoretical alternatives (p. 196); it is eleven years later than the one 
adopted by Meyer and Breasted. Edgerton’s date for the accession of Amosis I 
would. be cir. 1571/0, since he dates the accession of Amenophis I in the year 
1546/5. Tell Beit Mirsim was presumably sacked and destroyed by the Egyptian 
army shortly after the fall of Sharuhen (Tell el-Far‘ah?) which probably occurred 
shortly before the death of Amosis. 
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stratum X. This again shows that the writer was correct in dating the fall 
of Tell Beit Mirsim D not later than 1550 B.C., since not a single sherd 
of this style was found there, in spite of the fact that the style is common 
ell over southern Palestine, especially at Tell el-‘Ajjal. 

The following two strata yielded a great Canaanite palace which passed | 
through five building phases in these two periods. Under the floor of an 
unimportant room of phase two from the fourteenth century B. C., but pos- 
sibly buried in phase three, the excavators struck a rich hoard of precious 
objects in gold, electrum, ivory, and lapis lazuli, samples of which are repro- 
duced in the Illustrated London News for Oct. 16. The beauty of some of 
these articles is quite extraordinary. This hoard is beyond doubt one of the 
finest collections of artistic objects yet discovered in Bronze-Age Palestine. 
Hiven more extraordinary was the find of ivories made in the latest 
reconstruction of this palace, to which we shall return below. 

Turning now to the thirteenth century B.C. at Lachish, we learn that 
Mr. Starkey has reached the Late-Bronze occupation in a small area in the 
center of the mound.* The latest Canaanite town was destroyed by a great 
conflagration, evidently, as recognized immediately by the excavator, the 
same as the one which destroyed the third and last of the three superimposed 
Canaanite temples found in 1934-36. In the ashes were found many frag- 
ments of imported Mycenaean vases from the late thirteenth century B. C., 
together with sherds of Aegean gray-incised ware, Egyptian faience, a scarab 
of Ramesses II, ete. Most important, however, was a small open bowl, 
nearly completed from twenty-five sherds, since it was inscribed on both sides 
in Egyptian hieratic characters of the thirteenth-twelfth centuries B. C. 
The vase was sent to London, where it has been examined and read by the 
two most eminent living authorities on New-Kingdom hieratic inscriptions, 


Dr. Alan Gardiner of London and Dr. Jaroslav Cerny of Praha. The text 
relates to deliveries of wheat from the local harvests, evidently for tax pur- 
poses, since the grain is reckoned in thousands of units of dry measure. 
Three dates are preserved, all in the fourth year of some pharaoh and 
ranging over two months. The best-preserved entry reads “ Year four, 
fourth month of the akhet season, day 26... chief (??) of (the land)... 
tisha, 1 [. . .], wheat [measures] 1000 plus x hundred from the harvest 
of...” Can the name of the district from which this delivery was made 
be restored as [Ra-k]i-sa, the Egyptian writing of the name Lachish? 4 
If so we should have a second epigraphic confirmation of the identification 
of Tell ed-Duweir with Lachish, dating over six centuries before the refer- 
ence in the ostraca.6 The pharaoh in question can hardly be Ramesses IT, 
as proved both by Starkey’s previous results in digging the temple (where 
he found a commemorative plaque of Ramesses II) and by the discovery 
nearby of a scarab of his, since Lachish was certainly not destroyed at the 
beginning of this monarch’s reign of sixty-seven years (1301-1234). Non 
can the bowl well date from long before the destruction of Canaanite 


* Pal. Explor. Quar., Oct., 1937, pp. 237 ff. 

‘The Egyptian writing of the name Lachish did not become known until 1913, 

when Golenischeff published an hieratie papyrus containing administrative entries 

relating to Palestinian envoys to the Egyptian court; ef. Albright, The Vocalization . 

of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), p. 48, No. 16. 
5 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 13 ff. 
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Lachish, since the fragments would otherwise not have been found together 
in the débris of the final conflagration. It follows that the date presumably 
belongs either to Ramesses’ son and successor Marniptah (Menephthes), 
1235-1227 B.C., or to Siptah (cir. 1227-1221) or Sethos II (cir. 1221- 
1215), each of whom reigned over five years. For the reasons given and 
in view of the fact that the series of royal scarabs from the Late-Bronze 
cemetery stops with Ramesses II, it is probable that the “ year four ” is to 
be assigned to the reign of Marniptah, about 1231 B.C. In that year the 
Egyptian calendar-date mentioned above would fall on October 20th of the 
Julian calendar, which would be nearly the latest possible date for delivery 
of grain before the beginning of the winter rains. Another interesting point 
is that our document from the year four would fall precisely between Papyrus 
Anastasi III (containing memoranda about the passage of officials and 
Syrians through an Egyptian frontier station, probably Zilfi)® of the third 
year of Marniptah and the Israel stela of the fifth year. 

The earliest possible date for the fall of Canaanite Lachish into the hands 
of the Israelites is thus 1231 B. C. The Israel stela, in which Marniptah 
boasts of having defeated the people Israel, comes from the year 1230, and 
the final catastrophe probably occurred shortly afterwards—say 1230 B. C. 
in round numbers. This new evidence is, therefore, of decisive value for the 
question of the date of the main phase of the Israelite Conquest. It is 
gratifying to note that it squares completely with the view defended in a 
recent number of the BULLETIN.’ 

The Canaanite occupation of Megiddo continued some three-quarters of 
a century longer. In the ruins of the last of the five phases of the royal 
palace of Megiddo the excavators of the Oriental Institute discovered more 
than two hundred carved and incised pieces of ivory inlay, which have been 
partly published in the Illustrated London News for Oct. 23. This find is 
roughly dated by the discovery of a hieroglyphic inscription which once 
decorated a box belonging to a messenger of Ramesses III (1195-1164 
B.C.).° A more precise date for the destruction of city VII is furnished 
by the inscribed statue-base of Ramesses VI (1154—), which was assigned 
by its discoverer, Mr. Guy, to stratum VII, though it was not found in situ 
and was later attributed tentatively to stratum VI.° However, since it 
belongs to the débris from the destruction of VII, between that stratum 
and VI, Guy’s attribution is evidently correct. This discovery proves that 
the palace containing the ivories was destroyed not earlier than cir. 1150 
B.C. The ivories thus belong to the first half of the twelfth century, though 
some of them were presumably made in the late thirteenth. Art and tech- 
nique agree fully with the twelfth-century attribution. The fundamental 
resemblance of the art to that of the ninth-century ivories from Samaria 
and Arslan Tash is very striking, demonstrating again that Phoenician art 
of the later Iron Age is directly descended from Canaanite art of the twelfth 


* This is later Greek Silé, ete.; note that the writer pointed out the Amarna form 
Zilti of the name usually written Zaru (there was no J in Egyptian at that time) 
in Jour. Eg. Archaeol., X, pp. 6 ff. 

T™No. 58, pp. 10 ff., especially pp. 13 f., 17. 

5 For this date see now Borchardt, Zeits. f. Agypt. Sprache, Vol. 73 (1937), pp. 
60 ff., especially p. 65. Here Borchardt also fixes the accession of Ramesses V in 
the year 1158 B.C. 

®°Cf. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1937, p. 147 b. 
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century. An ivory plaque representing a seated prince, attended by a queen 
and a minstrel and receiving a line of naked captives, is particularly inter- 
esting. The king is seated on the same kind of throne as is shown on the 
Akhiram sarcophagus, supported by two flanking cherubs (winged human- 
headed lions). The minstrel also wears a costume like that of the weeping 
women on the sarcophagus, which is only a little later, in all probability, 
than our ivories. The queen seems to wear a headdress very similar to the 
feather-crown worn by the goddess of Tell Halaf about the same time. It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that the captives are circumcized, so they | 
were in any case not Philistines. 

Aside from the importance of this find for the history of art and for our 
knowledge of the culture of Palestine in the early period of the Judges, is 
the fact that we can now confirm the view maintained in a recent number 
of the BULLETIN with reference to the date of the Song of Deborah.’® It is 
now practically certain that there was a continuous occupation of Megiddo 
from the Middle Bronze Age to the fall of Megiddo VII, shortly after the 
year 1150 B.C. Then there is a complete interruption in the history of the 
site, after which a new, relatively crude culture takes its place in stratum 
VI. This new culture is characterized by a pottery which is almost indis- 
tinguishable from contemporary Israelite pottery in Shechem, Shiloh, Bethel, 
Ai, Gibeah, and Beth-zur, etc., and must accordingly be Israelite.** Last year 
the writer was not yet ready to claim this pottery as specifically Israelite, 
but this hesitation is no longer warranted. In the first place, the Iron-I 
pottery of Tell Abi Hawam and other sites in the Plain of Acre, a little to 
the northwest, is quite dissimilar in fundamental respects (though the finer 
vases are naturally of the same type). In the second place, Glueck’s 
researches in Transjordan, on behalf of the Schools, have shown that there 
was a marked difference between the native pottery of the autonomous states 
in Eastern Palestine.’? That is, the pottery of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and 
Israel in Iron I or Iron IT is not the same, despite many points of resemblance. 
Edomite pottery as a whole is homogeneous, differing in significant details 
from the Moabite pottery beyond the boundary, and so on. It follows that 
Megiddo VI, which may be dated from before (?) 1100 to after (?) 1050, 
is an Israelite settlement. This is also presumably true of Megiddo V, which 
must date mainly from the first half of the tenth century. 

The view defended in the BULLETIN over a year ago, that the Song of 
Deborah dates from between Megiddo VII and VI, in round numbers cir. 
1125 B.C., thus becomes almost certain, in our judgment. This would 
make it roughly a century later than the Israelite occupation of the She- 
phelah of Judah. It would precede by perhaps a generation the invasion of 
the Midianites and the beginning of Gideon’s career. Palestinian archae- 
ology is thus providing a solid chronological framework for the early history 
of Israel. 


1° No. 62, pp. 26-31. 

“This ware has great chronological importance for the eleventh century B.C., 
since it passed out of use between Shiloh, Gibeah I, and the third phase of the 
Tron Age at Bethel, on the one hand, and Gibeah II, ete., on the other; ef. BULLETIN, 
No. 56, pp. 12. (where an inexplicable error must be corrected; the collared rim is 
characteristic of the store-jars belonging to the destruction of Iron-I Shiloh). 

12See Nelson Glueck, Annual, XIV, 14ff. for Moabite ware; XV, 123 ff. for 
Edomite pottery; above in this number for Ammonite pottery. 
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Starkey’s latest work at Lachish establishes the correctness of his previous 
observation that there were two destructions within a very brief period, and 
that the ostraca of Lachish belong to the end of the second phase.*® The 
writer heartily agrees with his identification of the two destructions with 
the two Chaldaean invasions in 598/7 and in 589/%. It may be added that 
Torezyner’s first view on the historical background of the ostraca is thus 
refuted ; cf. BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 15-6. With the imminent publication 
of the book which Torezyner has been preparing in collaboration with the 
members of the Lachish expedition, it will be possible— perhaps in the 
February BuLLETIN—to take up the matter again. 


THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


After excavation comes publication of the results. Thanks to the gener- 
ous grant of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1929, it has been possible for 
the Schools to take a very active part in excavation during the past six 
years, generally in cooperation with some other organization. Eight volumes 
of texts from the joint excavation at Nuzi in Eastern Mesopotamia have 
already appeared, and the publication of the archaeological materials has 
pow begun with the appearance of R. F. S. Starr’s Nuzi, Vol. II: Plates 
and Plans, published in the Harvard-Radcliffe Fine Arts Series (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1937, pp. vi, 41, 142 plates and 44 plans, 
price $10.00). Vol. I, which contains the description and analysis of the 
excavation and its results, is nearly ready for publication. Readers of the 
BULLETIN are already familiar with Mr. Starr’s work through the current 
reports on the progress of work at Nuzi in Nos. 38, 41, 42, as well as through 
his interesting description of the art of excavating adobe walls (No. 58). 
The new volume offers a mine of information on the material culture of 
Nuzi at different epochs of its history, mainly the fourth millennium, the 
Dynasty of Accad (cir. 2700-2500 B.C.) and the Hurrian period (cir. 
1600-1375 B.C.) ; the third period is represented by the lion’s share of 
remains. Nearly all the pottery belongs to the end of the Hurrian town, 
that is to the last few decades of the fifteenth and the first few of the four- 
teenth century B.C. This is not the place to analyze forms and decorations, 
which show clear dependence on the culture of the outgoing Middle Bronze 
in northwestern Mesopotamia and northern Syria. The plans are exceed- 
ingly detailed; some of them cover nine square feet when unfolded. Mr. 
Starr, Harvard University, and the School in Baghdad deserve our heartiest 
thanks for this admirable publication. 

Through an oversight, no review of Professor E. A. Speiser’s important 
work, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Vol. I (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935, pp. xvi, 220 and 86 plates, price $6.00), has yet 
appeared in the ButtetIn. In this volume the Baghdad School and the 
University Museum have collaborated with the happiest results. Text and 
plates, description and interpretation are on an equally high plane. The 
period covered, from stratum VIII c to I, may be dated roughly between 


18 Pal. Explor. Quar., 1937, pp. 235 f. 
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the middle of the fourth millennium and the early fourteenth century B. C. 
Here, however, there is little preserved above stratum IV, belonging to the 
end of the third millennium, and the most important remains belong to 
strata VIII-VI, between 3500 and 2600 B.C. Speiser’s chronology is very 
sound, and the reviewer supports nearly all his dates against objections of 
Christian, Mallowan, and others. The archaeological publications of the 
Baghdad School are off to an excellent start in the book before us, on whose 
excellence we congratulate the author and the cooperating institutions. 
Vol. II, which will deal with the earlier levels of Tepe Gawra, from: the 
fifth and early fourth millennia, is in an advanced state of preparation. 
The third and most recent book to appear is a much more modest volume, 
The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age (New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1937, 
pp. ix, 112, price $1.75), by Dr. G. Ernest Wright, under appointment as 
field secretary of the Schools. As the first archaeological monograph in the 
series of Publications of the Jerusalem School it appropriately carries us 
back to the Neolithic, Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages, from the sixth millen- 
nium to the end of the third. Two of Dr. Wright’s preliminary papers in 
the BuLLETIN (Nos. 63 and 66) illustrate the treatment, which is both 
clear and fully documented, taking the most recent literature (up to the 
month of September, 1937) into consideration. The reviewer, under whose 
direction most of the study developed, endorses Dr. Wright’s chronology in 
almost every respect. Starting where the reviewer left off in 1935, Dr. 
Wright has utilized all the available results of recent excavations at Jericho, 
Ai, Beth-shan, and Megiddo, and has succeeded in assigning practically 
every group of early pottery hitherto discovered in Palestine to its true rela- 
tive position in history. The interest of this monograph to the comparative 
archaeologist and the student of ancient Palestine can hardly be emphasized 
too strongly, especially since little relevant material is likely to be published 
in the next few years, so it wal probably be many years before its conclu- 
sions are antiquated. With one exception (fig. 15) the figures and tables 
are very clear, and the sharpness of the lithotyped text leaves nothing to be 
desired. 
W. F. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Dr. G. Ernest Wright has been appointed Field Secretary of the Schools, 
to replace Mr. Lewis C. Moon, whose devoted services to the Schools came 
to an end this past spring. Dr. Wright received his B. D. from the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary of Chicago in 1934, following which he took 
part in the Bethel excavation and attended the School in Jerusalem for half 
a year; in 1937 he received his Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins University. 
He and Mrs. Wright will make their home in New Haven after Christmas. 
Plans for the 1938 Summer Institute in Jerusalem are being prepared. 
A party is expected to go out under competent leadership, and while in 
Jerusalem it will reside at the School and hear lectures by the Director. 
More details will be given in the February BULLETIN. Interested persons 
are invited to communicate with the office of the Schools in New Haven. 
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At the forthcoming meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in New 
York, Dec. 28-30, there will be a special evening devoted, as usual, to the 
work of the Schools. It is expected that addresses will be given by President 
Moulton and by Professors Speiser and Wood, who have recently returned 
from Baghdad and Jerusalem, respectively. There will be a dinner-meeting 
of the alumni of the Schools in connection with the meeting of the Society; 
it is scheduled for Tuesday, Dec. 28th, at 6:00 p.m., on the third floor of 
the Refectory, just above the cafeteria of the Union Theological Seminary. 
All former students or residents at the Schools, including all members of 
Schools’ expeditions and persons who are or have been connected with the 
Schools in any official capacity, are cordially invited to be present. 

Birmingham-Southern College has accepted an invitation to become a 
Corporate Member of the Schools, and Professor Charles D. Matthews (a 
former member of the School in Jerusalem) has been appointed to represent 
this institution in our corporation. On October 22nd a meeting was held 
at the college to signalize this event, with a motion-picture lecture by Rey. 
J. B. Nichols, pastor of the Methodist church at York, Ala. Mr. Nichols 
is a graduate of the college and of Yale University, from which he went in 
1935-36 to Jerusalem as Two Brothers Fellow. The lecture was followed 
by a tea sponsored by the Department of Religion. 

The complete list of corporation members, contributors, and associate 
members of the Schools will appear in the February BuLLeTIN; the most 
recent lists will be found in No. 63 (October, 1936, pp. 37-42) and in 
Annual XVI. 

The American Philosophical Society has just announced a grant of 
$900.00 to Millar Burrows and Nelson Glueck for the excavation of the site 
of Solomon’s Red-Sea port, Ezion-geber, now Tell el-Kheleifeh. This site 
was discovered several years ago by Fritz Frank, was identified by Alt and 
Sellin, and was sounded by Glueck a year ago this November. It is expected 
that the excavation will be carried out in March-April, 1938. 

In September the complete manuscript and plates of the first part of 
Professor C. 8. Fisher’s monumental Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, cover- 
ing the Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages, arrived safely at the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago. The undertaking was launched by Dr. Fisher 
in connection with his successive direction of the Beth-shan and the Megiddo 
excavations. After he retired from active direction of the Megiddo expedi- 
tion, he worked on his Corpus for two years at Ramallah, under the auspices 
of the Oriental Institute. Since his appointment as Professor of Archae- 
ology in the Schools he has continued to work on this material, the most 
important part of which is now finished. For the past few years Dr. Fisher's 
workroom in the big basement of the library building of the School in Jeru- 
salem has been a favorite spot for Palestinian archaeologists. 

Since the first of October two new volumes have been added to the publi- 
cations of the Schools, by R. F. S. Starr (Nuzi II) and by G. Ernest 
Wright; a description of these books, as well as of Professor Speiser’s Tepe 
Gawra I, will be found above, pp. 26-27. Among forthcoming publications 
the most important is the monumental work on Jerash, which Professor 
C. H. Kraeling has now completed, and which will be printed during the 
coming months. The second part of the Tell Beit Mirsim publication is 
nearly ready; it will appear as Annual XVII. 
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The plans of the Baghdad School for the present year have now been 
settled. Work is being resumed at Tepe Gawra, in cooperation with the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania Museum. Mr. Charles Bache, who has spent 
the past year in Germany as a Fellow on the Oberlaender Foundation study- 
ing museum methods, now returns as Field Director, while Mr. Pierre 
Delougaz will continue as Field Director of the excavation at Khafajeh. 
‘the Director of the School, Dr. E. A. Speiser, is working on Vol. II of the 
Tepe Gawra publication. 

After the departure of the members of the Summer School for Egypt 
Director Glueck left with Mrs. Glueck for Cyprus, in order to spend ten 
days in a most needed vacation. Returning to Palestine August 30th, he 
divided the month of September between Jerusalem and Transjordan. Mr. 
Henry J. Patten of Chicago, a Trustee of the Schools, spent a week at the 
School about the middle of the month. Dr. Glueck drove him to ‘Amman 
and back in order to show him the objects found at Khirbet et-Tannfr, 
now in the ‘Amman Museum, and Mr. Patten made a generous contribution 
toward the completion of the work at this important site. 

The academic session of the School opened October 4th. Professor and 
Mrs. S. V. McCasland were delayed a week because of an unexpected change 
in the Mediterranean steamboat schedule, and arrived just before the 
beginning of the session. Fortunately they were able to spend the week in 
Paris, so the delay was not so unpleasant as it might have been. The 
attendance at the School is naturally rather small this year, owing to the 
prolonged disturbances in Palestine, but both the Director and the Annual 
Professor seem to be pleased with the caliber of the membership. 

In early October plans for trips and excavation were rudely interrupted 
by illness, which prostrated both Dr. Glueck and the McCaslands, but all 
recovered in time to make various trips before the end of the month. A 
five-day trip in Transjordan resulted in notable additions to the list of 
explored sites in Ammon, which are described elsewhere in this number. 
Following this trip came a School trip to Syria, during which the members 
of the party narrowly escaped disaster, being caught in one of the terrific 
rain-storms which have recently devastated parts of Syria. 

In November the School and hostel were reported to be full again, a 
situation which is always welcomed with enthusiasm by the management of 
the Schools, since it relieves the budget materially. 

Archaeological activity continues in both Palestine and Syria. In 
November Mr. J. L. Starkey resumed the excavation of Lachish, now in its 
fifth season. The remarkable results of the fourth campaign are partly 
described above. Mr. Colin Baly is planning to continue the work of the 
Colt Expedition in the Negeb, working this season at Khalasah. Among 
recent undertakings in Palestine (during the late spring and summer) 
may be mentioned Dr. Maisler’s excavations at Sheikh Abreiq for the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society and Dr. Sukenik’s soundings at 
‘Affileh in the Plain of Esdraelon. 

The excavation of Mari, continued this past winter and spring by M. 
André Parrot, was resumed for a fifth season in October. A letter of 
November 14th received from M. Parrot describes the finds of the present 
campaign briefly. While it would be indiscreet to say anything definite 
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about them here, we may observe that they promise to be even more valuable 
to both the student of antiquity and the biblical scholar than Parrot’: 
previous discoveries, extraordinary as they have been. Mari bids fair to 
leave Ugarit in the shade—if such a thing is possible. 


Among recent publications by members of the Schools may be mentioned 
particularly two articles by Professor Glueck: “Syrian Gods in a Naba- 
taean Temple” (J/l. Lon. News, Aug. 21); “ A Newly Discovered Temple 
of Atargatis and Hadad at Khirbet et-Tanntr, Transjordania” (Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., 1937, pp. 361-76). 

Professor G. R. Berry, recently Annual Professor and Honorary Lecturer 
at the School in Jerusalem, has just published an introduction to 
modern critical method entitled Higher Criticism and the Old Testameni 
(Hamilton, N. Y., the Republican Press, pp. 120). This is one of the 
clearest and most compact treatments of the subject now available for the 
student. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN : 
With sadness and a feeling of great loss, and also with new realization 
that time is passing and our organization is no longer in its infancy, we 
remember that two loved and honored members of our group have passed 
away during the year now ending.’ Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, for 
fourteen years our Second Vice-president, was one of the fifteen original 
incorporators of the Schools. Of this number only six now remain; they 
are all still Trustees, and long may they continue to give us their loyal ser- 
vice and wise counsel! Professor Jackson had for some time been unable 
to take an active part in our work, but we had frequent evidence of his 
undiminished interest. Mr. Felix M. Warburg, taken suddenly from us so 
recently that the sense of shock is still strong, had been since 1930 a Trustee 
and a member of the Finance Committee. His close contact with our affairs, 
prompt attention to correspondence, and sound advice regarding investments 
made his help invaluable, and the munificent gift made by him and Mrs. 
Warburg two years ago gave us new life at a critical time. 

It was through this gift that we were able to have again a full-time 
Director of the Jerusalem School. Professor Glueck has abundantly justi- 
fied the faith we showed in appointing him to this post. How thoroughly 
he has succeeded in maintaining our tradition of political and religious 
neutrality under very difficult conditions and how well he has maintained 
the scholarly standards and reputation of the School may be seen in part 
from his report and can be further attested by those of us who have had 


+The tragic death of Fr. Butin occurred too late to be noticed in this report. 
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close and constant contact with his work. The energetic continuation of 
his explorations in Transjordan and the excavation of Kh. et-Tanniir have 
added new lustre to his reputation. We were fortunate in being able to send 
him and must acknowledge again our debt to the Hebrew Union College for 
giving him leave of absence. The high quality of his work is evinced by the 
ection of the American Philosophical Society in granting $900 for Professor 
Glueck’s proposed excavation of Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber). For this 
generous and encouraging assistance we must express our gratitude. 

For the Jerusalem School 1936-7 was one of its most fruitful years. The 
completion of the first part of Professor Fisher’s eagerly awaited Corpus of 
Palestinian Pottery is gratifying to us all. The excellent contribution of 
Professor Graham, Annual Professor, to the work of the School, both by 
teaching and by assisting in the excavation of Kh. et-Tanniir, is recorded 
in the report of the Director. Of the four Fellows for the year, one has 
become an Official of the Palestinian government, two are now teaching in 
America, and one is pastor of a church. The three who have returned to 
America are actively using what they learned in Palestine to enrich the 
educational and religious life of our country. The traveling seminar and 
summer institute, after being interrupted by the political disorders of 1936, 
were resumed last year, a party of 21 persons making the trip under the 
guidancé of Mr. Moon. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the Baghdad School for the year was 
the extraordinarily successful campaign at Tepe Gawra in cooperation with 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, and in combination with the 
Khafajeh expedition. While the success of a season of excavation is neces- 
sarily dependent to a large degree on good fortune, due credit must be given 
to the competent direction of Professor Speiser. The diligent research car- 
ried on by Professor Olmstead as Annual Professor is described in Professor 
Speiser’s report. A gratifying development of the year for the Baghdad 
School, completed since the close of the academic year, is the transportation 
of the Ward Library from storage in America to the Iraq Museum in 
Baghdad, where it is now accessible to students, under the care and 
supervision of the Department of Antiquities. 

In connection with the work of both Schools it is a pleasure to note again 
the cordial and fruitful cooperation we enjoy with the Departments of 
Antiquities in Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq, and with other institutions 
at work in these countries. Never have our relations with all these been 
happier than they are at present. 

Our publications have become more and more useful for all serious stu- 
dents of Near Eastern archaeology and history. In addition to the Annual 
and BuLLettn and occasional special publications, whose recognized scien- 
tific standing must by all means be maintained, we are conscious of the need 
for a more popular organ to interpret the significance of such work as ours 
for the general reader. Plans for an effort in this direction are being 
considered. 

With the close of our fiscal year the services of Mr. Moon as Executive 
Secretary came to an end. We express to him our appreciation for his loyal 
and earnest efforts in our behalf and our best wishes for success in his new 
work. The transaction of business by our home office has naturally been 
complicated and the endowment campaign retarded during the months when 
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we have had no Executive Secretary. The services of Mrs. Outler as Office 
Secretary and the assistance of Dr. Moulton have been very helpful. It is 
a pleasure to announce the engagement of Dr. G. Ernest Wright to take 
charge of our financial campaign from the first of January. His personal 
qualities and his already demonstrated competence in Palestinian archae- 
ology encourage us to look forward to his work for us in high hope. 

Our endowment at the end of the fiscal year was a little more than 
$172,500. Contributions received during the summer and autumn have 
somewhat increased the amount. To meet in full the terms of the appro- 
priation by the Rockefeller Foundation (two dollars for every dollar which 
we can raise) we still need something more than $60,000 (which would 
further increase the endowment by $180,000). In the continued support 
of our friends and their aid in finding new friends lies our hope of raising 
this amount before the offer expires. 

Unfortunately it may be necessary to drop the names of two or three 
institutions from membership in our corporation because of inability to pay 
their annual dues. If so, we can only hope that the separation will not be 
for long. We have good reason to sympathize with any institution which 
has to husband its resources. It is pleasant to report that other institutions 
which were for a while unable to pay their dues have resumed payment. 

Especially is it a source of great satisfaction to welcome into our fellowship 
this year five new members. Since the date of my last report the following 
institutions have become members of the corporation: Birmingham-Southern 
College, the Hebrew Theological College, the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and Wheaton College. By these accessions 
our membership, already strong, is notably strengthened. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Burrows, 


President. 
New Haven, November 27, 1937. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 


GENTLEMEN : 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in Jeru- 
salem during the academic year which closed June 30, 1937. 

Your Director arrived in Jerusalem on June 30, 1936, assuming respon- 
sibility for the School from the Professor of Archaeology, Dr. Clarence 5. 
Fisher, and from the Thayer Fellow, Dr. Abraham Bergman, who had car- 
ried on from the time of the departure of the Acting Director, Professor 
C. C. McCown, on June 9. At the time, the riots were at their height; 
having begun on April 17, they were not to end till October 11. The 
Director had brought a new Dodge station-wagon with him from America 
for the purposes of the Transjordan archaeological survey, and was com- 
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pelled to join a heavily armed convoy in order to make the trip between 
faifa and Jerusalem on June 30. Nothing in the Director’s previous 
experience in Palestine had prepared him for the trip to the City of Peace 
between armoured trucks, on which were mounted machine guns on revolv- 
ing stands. At each end of the convoy was a truck with antennae, connected 
to a radio set through which messages could be sent to or received from the 
airplane which reconnoitered above and accompanied the convoy most of 
the way to Jerusalem. Arriving in Jerusalem, the Director found that the 
President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Professor Millar 
Burrows, had preceded him there by several days. It was a particular 
pleasure to have the President of the Schools with us for over a month and 
a half till his departure on August 17, and to be able to consult with him 
over the various problems concerning the School. Despite the riots, we were 
able to take a number of trips together from Antioch to ‘Aqabah. For 
larger groups, however, during the period of the riots, travel in Palestine 
was dangerous and in many areas impossible. It was therefore necessary 
to cancel the Summer School. In the extra time thus acquired, the Director 
undertook archaeological explorations in Transjordan, especially one made 
with President Burrows and Mr. Iliffe, Curator of the Palestine Museum, 
which lasted August 11-16. The strike was called off on October 11, about a 
week after the academic year at the School commenced, with the result that 
the planned program of work for the year could be carried out. It is worth 
chronicling that although serious disorders occurred all around the area in 
which the School is situated, not a single act was directed against the School 
or any of its members. During the height of the riots, at a time when few 
if any cars moved except in armed convoy, the Director, accompanied only 
by the faithful and capable Ilias Tutunjian of Jerusalem as chauffeur, 
travelled constantly up and down the Jericho road in the conspicuous School 
car, without the slightest harm ever being threatened. We attribute our 
safety to the well known, strenuously maintained, and generally respected 
political and religious neutrality of the School. To all friends of the School 
the Director is deeply indebted for helping maintain the absolute neutrality 
which has so long been part of its tradition. During all last year, as in the 
past, groups and adherents of sometimes violently opposed causes have con- 
tinued to meet at the School on the ground of common scientific endeavor. 
We should like to render tribute also here to the Transjordan Government. 
Although archaeological work was rendered impossible in Palestine during 
the period of the riots, it was always possible in perfect safety to excavate 
and explore even in the most distant and lonely parts of Transjordan. 


MEMBERS AND COURSES 


During the October-December and January-March periods of the aca- 
demic year, lectures were given for ten hours a week by the Annual Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Graham, and the Director. The Annual Professor lectured four 
hours weekly on the Exegesis of the Psalms, and the Director lectured four 
hours weekly on the Archaeology and the Geography and Topography of 
Palestine, besides holding a weekly two-hour Seminar on Eastern Palestine. 
During the second term the seminar was devoted for the most part to papers 
presented by its members. The following persons were in attendance at the 
School during part or all of the academic year: 
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‘ Nelson Glueck, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Bible and Biblical Archaeology, Hebrew 
Union College—Director. 
A William Creighton Graham, Ph. D., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Language 
; and Literature, University of Chicago—Annual Professor. 
‘ Clarence S. Fisher, Se. D.—Professor of Archaeology. 
2. Abraham Bergman, Ph. D.—Thayer Fellow. 
a John Gransford Nichols, B. D—Two Brothers Fellow. 
Holger Lindsjo, B. D.—Nies Fellow. 
: Lynn H. Wood, A. M.—Jastrow Fellow. 
“i Louis Fisher Bernstein, B. A. 
f Phoebe M. Cudmore, B. A. 
; Gerhard Fuchs, Ph. D. 
4 Abd ur-Razzak Imam, B. A. 
' Owen W. Kerr, B.D. 
Ann Putcamp, B. A. 
: Katherine Wambold. 


The following papers were presented in the seminar: 


Lynn H. Wood: The Borders of Edom. 

Holger Lindsjo: The Borders of Moab. 
! John Bransford Nichols: Metals and Metallurgy in the Ancient Near East. 

‘i Abd ur-Razzak Imam: Umayyad Remains in Palestine and Transjordan. 

i Ann Putcamp: Prehistoric Settlements in Palestine. 

Owen W. Kerr: Excavations in Jerusalem. 


Professor Harold R. Willoughby, of the University of Chicago, who was 
a guest at the School for several weeks, lectured to the seminar on January 
a 25 on the subject of “The Four Gospels of Karahissar,” for which we 
™ should like to express our appreciation here also. Dr. Fisher gave much 
assistance to individual members of the School, and placed the plates of his 
Pottery Corpus at the disposal of the School for study purposes. The pottery 
and sherd collections in the School were further catalogued by Dr. Stella 
¥ Ben-Dor under the supervision of Dr. Fisher. These well organized collec- 
: tions represent a valuable study-aid to those desirous of gaining some 

knowledge of the ancient pottery of Palestine. Professor Margaret Murray, 

of the University of London, was kind enough to give a lecture to the School 
; on the subject of folklore. She resided at the School before and after her 
' excavations at Petra conducted on behalf of the British School of Archae- 


ology in Egypt. Our thanks are also due to the directors of the various 
i excavations visited by the School throughout the year, each of whom spent 
7 several hours of his time showing us about and explaining the details of his 
: work ; we are under special obligation to Pére H. Vincent, Mr. Gordon Loud, 
q Dr. B. Maisler, Mr. J. L. Starkey, Mr. C. N. Johns, M. Maurice Dunand, 


.~ Dr. C. W. McEwan, and Professor W. Campbell. We are grateful to Dr. 
4 Magnes for showing the Hebrew University to the School, and pointing 
out places of interest round about it. To Mr. Iliffe, Curator of the Pales- 
tine Museum, and to the Assistant Curator, Dr. E. Ben-Dor, we are indebted 
4 for conducting the members of the School through the Museum, which is 
5 not yet officially open. 


TRIPS 


a In addition to regular walks arranged in Jerusalem, numerous excursions were 
taken to places of archaeological interest. Between Oct. 21 and Oct. 28 the School 
a visited the following sites in Syria: Beirut, Dog River, Byblos, Ris Shamrah, 
4 Antioch, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Baalbek, Damascus, and on the way home Caper- 
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saum, Tiberias, and Nazareth. On Nov. 1, the School visited ‘Amman, Mshetta, 
et-Tafileh, Shébek, ‘Ain Nejel, Ma‘in, Kuweirah, Kh. el-Khaldeh, 
‘th. el-Kithara, ‘Aqabah, Tell el-Kheleifeh, where the members of the School made ’ 
soundings, and ‘Ain Defiyeh and Rujm Hadid in the ‘Arabah. On Dee. 4, the School 

visited Jericho and the Dead Sea. On and after Dec. 25, the School made numerous 

trips to Bethlehem. (From Dec. 10 to Dee. 31 the Director was out of the country, 

having gone to Italy to meet his wife on her way from America to Palestine.) On 

Feb. 5, the School went to ‘Anaté and ‘Ain Farah; on Feb. 7 to Bethel and ‘Ai; 

on Feb. 10 to Hebron and Beersheba; on Feb. 14 to Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) ; on 

Feb. 17 to Shechem and Samaria; on March 13 to Jérash, ‘Ammfn, Madeba, Mt. 

Mebd. Some members of the School visited Megiddo on March 20, Nebi Samuel, 

Emmaus and Kubeibeh on March 25, and Beit-Jebrin and ‘Ain Shems on March 29. 

One of the most memorable visits of the School was that with Pére Vincent to the 

Praetorium (Antonia) in Jerusalem on March 17. We should like to thank him 

also here for devoting so much of his time to the School, and for his fascinating 

explanation of the work done at the Praetorium. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Whenever possible during the academic session and particularly before 
and after it, the Director continued the archaeological survey of southern 
Transjordan, which the School has been pursuing now for several years. 
In the main, the attempt was made to fill up those gaps in the archaeological 
maps of ancient Moab and Edom, which the School had previously been 
unable to complete. That work is now practically finished, over a hundred 


oa and fifty additional ancient sites having been examined and dated during 
ed the year ending June 30, 1937. It was during the course of this archaeo- 
nt logical survey work, that Khirbet et-Tannér was visited several times and 
“m the decision was taken to excavate it immediately in conjunction with the 
ry Transjordan Department of Antiquities. The excavations at Khirbet et- 
ila Tanntir, as well as the soundings previously made at Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
a afforded an excellent opportunity to the male members of the School to gain 
os actual archaeological experience in the field. They were present during the 
ie first two weeks of the excavations, and were of great assistance. Dr. 
nt Graham supervised a large gang of workmen, Mr. Wood was busy with 
a surveying, and the other members of the School were occupied assisting 
™ them, or performing other necessary tasks. The School plans to carry out 
a excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber) during the 1937-8 academic 
” year, and further opportunity will be given to the members of the School 


at that time to engage in archaeological field-work. 
The Thayer Fellow, Dr. Abraham Bergman, was given leave of absence 

in November by the Director to join Professor Speiser’s staff at Tepe Gawra, 

where he gained much valuable experience. After his return to Jerusalem a 

in April, he was offered and accepted the important position of Cadet Dis- 

trict Officer in the Northern District in Palestine, with headquarters at 

‘Affileh. The School lost, and the Palestine Government gained an alert, 

capable, and well-trained young man who should do well in his new respon- 

sibilities. The good wishes of the School accompany him! 


THE ScHOOL As A CENTER OF RESEARCH 


The meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were divided as usval 
between our School and the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise. 
Following the established custom, tea was served to the Society in the 
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Director’s House whenever the Society met at the School. The School con- 
tinues to be host to the British School of Archaeology in Palestine, headed 
by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, and to the British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 
headed by Sir Flinders Petrie. For the library of each of these British 
Schools of Archaeology, the American School of Oriental Research gladly 
furnishes a large room free of charge. In addition, the School loaned 
equipment to the Colt expedition working in the Negeb, and to the Sheikh 
Abreiq excavations in southwestern Galilee directed by Dr. B. Maisler for 
the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society. Furthermore adequate space 
was. given to Dr. Maisler in our work-room to deposit and work up his finds 
from Sheikh Abreiq. Similarly, space was given to Sir Flinders Petrie and 
to Professor Margaret Murray in our work-room and in our pottery shed 
for their archaeological materials from Sheikh Zuweid and Petra. Mr. J. 
Ellis, a member of their staff, is resident at the School, and is engaged in 
working up some of these materials. Sir Flinders Petrie was kind enough 
to loan to the School’s expedition at Kh. et-Tannfr the services of his 
architect, Mr. C. Pape. 

On November 25, the Director read a paper at the first meeting of the 
Palestine Orienta! Society on the subject of The Implications of the Surface 
Finds at Kh. et-Tannir; on January 6, he gave a lecture at the Rotary Club 
on The Copper Mines of King Solomon; on May 25, he gave a lecture over 
the radio at the Palestine Broadcasting Station on the same subject. On 
April 21, Professor Graham gave a lecture at the Rotary Club on The 
Excavations at Kh. et-Tannir. On his return journey to America, Pro- 
fessor Graham gave an illustrated lecture on the same subject before the 
Society for Old Testament Study of Great Britain. Professor Fisher has 
completed and sent to America the first volume of his monumental Corpus 
of Palestinian Pottery, which deals exhaustively with Palestinian pottery 
down through the Late Bronze Age. It is confidently hoped that he will 
be able to complete the second volume of his opus magnum by the end of 
the academic year of 1938. Professor Graham’s book, written jointly with 
Professor H. G. May, called Culture and Conscience, appeared early in 1936. 


The Director has published the following articles during the past academic year: 
“Christian Kilwa,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XVI, 9-16; “The 
Recently Discovered Ore Deposits in Eastern Palestine,” BULLETIN 63, 4-6; “The 
Boundaries of Edom,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XI, 141-157; “The Theophany 
of the God of Sinai,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 56, 462-471; 
“Explorations in Eastern Palestine, III,” BULLETIN 64, 9-10; 65, 8-29; “ Aerial 
Reconnaissance in Southern Transjordan,” BULLETIN 66, 27-28; “ Mining in Ancient 
Palestine,” Palestine and the Middle East Economic Magazine, June 1937, 302-4; 
jointly with Professor Albright, “ Archaeological Exploration and Excavation in 
Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria during 1936,” American Journal of Archaeology, 
XLI, 146-153. Dr. Bergman published reviews of History of Archaeological Explora- 
tion in Palestine by B. Maisler, Haifa, Past and Present by Z. Vilnay in JPOS, 
XVII, pp. 144-145. 148, and of The Ugarit Texts by H. L. Ginsberg in JPOS, XVI, 
pp. 324-326. 


Tuer Hoste. 


The hostel was filled most of the year, in spite of the cancellation of the 
Summer School in 1936. The Annual Professor with Mrs. Graham and 
their three children occupied the Annual Professor’s apartment. It was 2 
great pleasure to have them with us, and it was with regret that we sav 
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them leave in April for a motor trip through Europe. The Graham family 
and all of us at the School were considerably worried at one time by the 
severe attack of pneumonia which Miss Eleanor Graham suffered, but from 
which she completely recovered. The School is deeply indebted to Dr. W. 
Thompson, the Director of the Government Hospital, who, aided by Miss 
Graham’s indomitable spirit, pulled her through her difficult siege of illness. 
We regret to record the death of our faithful gardener, Abi ‘isi. Professor 
and Mrs. Olmstead and their three daughters arrived at the School on May 
12 and remained for over a month, occupying the Annual Professor’s apart- 
ment. Miss Cleta Olmstead, who is to continue her studies in Greece next 
year, was appointed an Honorary Fellow of the School. It was the first 
time that Professor Olmstead had been back at the School since his stay 
there as a Fellow in 1904-5. He and his family proceeded with an admirable 
thoroughness to visit sites of archaeological and general historical interest. 
We all enjoyed very much having the Olmstead family with us. Professor 
Olmstead (this year Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad) has 
served the School in various capacities for many years now, and it was a 
pleasure to be able to discuss with him the general policies and needs of the 
School. President Millar Burrows, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Crowfoot, Mr. 
Lankester Harding, Squadron Leader T. Traill, and Miss Ann Fuller were 
guests at the School on various occasions and resided in the Director’s 
House. Among others resident at the School at various times during the 
year were Professors Margaret Murray, Harold R. Willoughby, Norman 
Bentwich, Professor and Mrs. W. B. Denny, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Hanson, 
Mr. J. Kirkman (a member of the Tell ed-Duweir expedition), and Mr. 
Walter P. Lewisohn. In addition, Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie have 
continued to reside at the School, together with Mr. J. Ellis, the field . 
archaeologist of their staff. Their architect, Mr. C. Pape, also resided at 
the School during his stay in Jerusalem. It will be seen that the American 
School of Oriental Research continues to play an important réle as a center 
for scholars who are interested in the history of the ancient Near East. 

In addition to the teas given in conjunction with the meetings of the 
Palestine Oriental Society and the Palestine Branch of the University 
Women’s Association (all but one of which were held at the School), there 
were a number of affairs of a more informal nature. A series of seven teas 
was given in honor of President Millar Burrows, Professor and Mrs. 
Graham, and Professor and Mrs. Olmstead. On another occasion the School 
entertained His Excellency, Sheikh Jacob Bukhari, Director of the Teqiyeh 
Nakhshabandiyeh, at tea and also enjoyed his hospitality. The daily tea 
hour has offered the School many opportunities to welcome traveling 
archaeologists and other friends of the School who have come to Jerusalem 
for brief stays. A radio purchased by the School and set up in the tea-room 
of the School has proved a welcome addition to the School’s equipment. 
It proved to be doubly welcome during the trying days of the riots, when 
for long periods a strict curfew was imposed between the hours of 7 p. m. 
and 5 a.m. The news broadcast in those days by the voice of “ This is 
Jerusalem calling” was hardly ever particularly enheartening, but it did 
remove the sense of being completely cut off from the outside world at night 
time. The Director is very grateful to the members of the School resident 
there at the time, for putting up so cheerfully with the numerous incon- 
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veniences occasioned by the stress of the times. Particular thanks are due 
to our servants, who proved themselves equal to the demands of the hour. 


BuILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The High Commissioner in Council approved the Schools “ with a view 
to institutions maintained by them being exempted from the payment of 
Customs Duties under Section 10(d) of the Schedule to the Customs Duties 
Exemption Ordinance, 1924... ,” after the Director of Education had 
certified that the School is an institution maintained for the purpose of 
research in accordance with the above mentioned section of the customs 
ordinance. 

The buildings and grounds were variously improved during the course of 
the year. The outside iron fence has been painted. The Annual Pro- 
fessor’s apartment and most of the rooms in the Hostel and some of the 
rooms in the Director’s House have also been painted. In addition, new 
lavatory fixtures have been installed in the Hostel, in the Annual Professor’s 
apartments, and in the servants’ quarters, and new plumbing in the kitchen 
of the Director’s House. New dishes, linens, and cots have been purchased 
for replacement. All the mattresses in the Hostel and in the Annual Pro- 
fessor’s apartment have been renovated, and the springs in all the beds 
repaired or exchanged for new ones. Professor and Mrs. Graham presented 
the School with an attractive set of garden chairs and a garden bench. 
About a hundred new trees were set out in the garden. Miss Wambold has 
presented the School with a number of oleander bushes, which have been set 
out and are doing well. This year a vegetable garden was started, and the 


_ School has raised all of its own lettuce—a source of considerable satisfaction 


to us, when one recalls the difficulty of obtaining clean lettuce in Jerusalem. 
The heating system installed in 1935 by Professor Albright proved to be a 
particular blessing during the extremely cold winter. 


LIBRARY 


The library has been used by a considerable number of archaeologists and 
other scholars throughout the year, who have availed themselves also of the 
other two libraries housed in the School building. The Directors of the 
three Schools consult with each other with regard to the purchase of books, 
and wherever possible avoid duplication. Among the acquisitions to the 
library this year were numerous gifts, which are listed at the end of this 
report. We are especially indebted to the Universities of Yale and Michigan, 
and to the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago for gifts of impor- 
tant books. Thanks to the Society of Biblical Literature, whose exchanges 
were received throughout the year, it has been necessary to subscribe directly 
to tut few journals which are considered indispensable. A number of 
journals have been exchanged directly with either the BuLLeTin or the 
AnnvaL. In order to avoid confusion, it has been decided that all such 
exchanges must be arranged through the offices of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. A check of the 
books and journals in the library was made, and those missing which could 
not be traced, were replaced wherever possible. Most of the books and 
journals which needed binding have been taken care of. The library is 
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confronted with the problem of insufficient shelf space. It is impossible 
now to place all of the new acquisitions in their proper places on the shelves, 
until new arrangements have been made. That is a problem that will have 
to be dealt with during the coming year. 


The cordial relations which have existed in the past between our School 
aud other institutions with similar interests have been maintained. We are 
vateful for the ever ready codperation of the French School; one of the 
chief delights in returning to Jerusalem is the opportunity afforded to renew 
contacts with the Dominican scholars. It is a pleasure to acknowledge here 
also our thanks to Mr. E. T. Richmond, who has just retired from the 
directorship of the Palestine Department of Antiquities, and to the members 
of his staff who have extended to us every possible courtesy. We are also 
much indebted to the Chief Curator of the Department of Antiquities in 
Transjordan, Mr. Lankester Harding, and to the members of his staff, who 
have assisted the work of the School in Transjordan in every possible way. 
Mr. A. 8. Kirkbride, the Assistant British Resident in Transjordan, Peake 
Pasha, Commander of the Arab Legion, Bahajet Bey, the police officer in 
charge of the Kerak district, and Abdullah Rihani Bey, the police officer 
in charge of the et-T'afileh sub-district, have been of much help to us in our 
work in Transjordan. They have gone out of their way to give us important 
archaeological information, or to accompany us to important sites which had 
come to their attention. To the Air Officer Commanding Palestine and 
Transjordan, Roderic Hill, and to Squadron Leader T. Traill of the 14th 
Bombing Squadron at ‘Amman we are indebted for the Director’s flight over 
southern Transjordan. It is a particular pleasure to express our thanks to 
His Excellency the High Commissioner of Palestine, Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
for his interest in our work, and for his generous gift to the Endowment 
Fund of our School. The careful attention which has been given by the 
President of the Schools, Professor Burrows, by the Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Lewis C. Moon, by the Treasurer, Professor Moulton, and by Professor 
Albright to our numerous communications is highly appreciated. The hostess- 
housekeeper, Dr. Helen I. Glueck, and the secretary, Mrs. Ruth Bergman, 
have performed their tasks most efficiently. Mrs. Bergman’s impending 
departure to join her husband leaves a gap which will be hard to fill. To 
Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President of the Hebrew Union College, and to its 
Board of Governors, I am very grateful for the generous leave of absence for 
three years to serve the School. 
It is a privilege to be connected with the School again, and a challenge 
to live up to its standards. 
Respectfully submitted, 


NEtson GLUECK, 


Director. 
Jerusalem, July 7, 1937. 
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LIST OF SUMMER INSTITUTE MEMBERS (1937) 


Rev. F. H. Bowen, New York City. 
Mrs. F. H. Bowen, New York City. 
Dr. Cecil F. Cheverton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Cecil F. Cheverton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Clyde H. DuBose, Pocomoke City, Md. 
Miss E. H. Fyleman, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Miss E. L. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. 

Mr. Perey E. Goodrich, Winchester Ind. 

Rey. Leroy E. Grace, Upper Darby, Penna. 
Dr. M. Hegland, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Mrs. M. Hegland, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Rev. H. M. Lohr, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. G. Longacre, Akron, Ohio. 

Rey. J. Longacre, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 

Rey. F. E. Luchs, Athens, Ohio. 

Mr. W. 8. McCullough, Toronto, Canada. 
Mrs. Lewis C. Moon, New Haven, Conn. 

Rey. C. J. Nash, Melbourne, Australia. 

Dr. W. N. Nevins, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Rey. G. A. Papperman, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. G. A. Papperman, Chicago, II. 

Mr. J. M. Platts, Fresno, Calif. 

Mrs. H. B. Quigley, Roselle, N. J. 

Rey. L. Russell Sandy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rey. Claude Saunders, Ripley, Ohio. 

Miss Mabe! Warburton, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Dr. Hermon P. Williams, Westwood, N. J. 


SELECTED LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 
(including occasional exchanges) 


Presented by 


Author Title 


Albright, W. F........ Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands...... Author 
Baur & Rostovtzeff, etc. The Excavations at Dura Europos. Re- 
ports of first to fourth season....... Yale University 
Berkooz, Moshe....... The Nuzi Dialect of the Akkadian Lan- . 
Author 


Die Felsbilder von Yazilikaya.......... Archiol. Inst. d. 
Deutschen Reiches, 
Abt. Istanbul 
Prihistorische Forschung in Kleinasien. 
Carpenter and Bon....The Defenses of Acro-Corinth and the 
Chiera, Edward....... Sumerian Texts and Myths............ Oriental Institute of 
Univ. of Chicago 
Sumerian Texts of Varied Contents... . 
Archeologico di 
Rodi 
Colwell and Willoughby.The Four Gospels of Karahissar........ Dr. Harold R. Wil- 
loughb 
Crowfoot, J. W....... The Churches at Bosra and Samaria- ths 
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Author Title Presented by 


Cumont, Franz Catalogue des Sculptures antiques des 
Musées Royauw du Cinquantenaire...Musées Royaux d’Art 
et d’Histoire 
Engberg and Shipton..Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze of Megiddo Oriental Institute of 
Univ. of Chicago 
Forrer, Emil O Die hethitische Bilderschrift e 
Gelb, Ignace J Hittite Hieroglyphs I 
Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity. . 
The Swedish Cyprus BPxpedition, Vols. 
I-II in four parts Swedish Cyprus Ex- 


“ 


University of Michi- 
gan 
A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. Author 
Hebrew Union College.. Annual XI Hebrew Union Col- 
lege 
Loé, Baron de Musées Royaux d’Art 
et d’Histoire 
Mayer, L. A Index of Hittite Names 
Meissner, Bruno Beitriige zum assyrischen Wéorterbuch..Oriental Institute 
Montgomery & Harris. The Ras Shamra Mythological Tewxts...Authors 
Murray, M. A Cambridge Excavations in Minorca Author 
“ * Excavations in Malta, Parts I-III Author 
Medinet Habu, Vol. II Oriental Institute 
Ramses III’s Temple within the Great 
Inclosure of Amon 
Ramses III’s Temple. The Precinct of 
Mut “ “ce 
The Pergamene Mint under Philetaerus. Author 
The Seleucid Coinages of Tyre, A Sup- 
plement 
Popper, William...... 4 Abi’l Mahdsin ibn Taghri Birdi’s An- 
nals, Vol V University of Calif. 
Rostovtzeff, M. J Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art..Yale University 
Sandford, K. S$ Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in 
Upper and Middle Egypt Oriental Institute 
Sandford & Arkell....Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in 
Nubia and Upper Egypt 
Schmidt, Erich F The Alishar Hiiyiik, Season of 1928-9, 
Parts I-II 
Shoe, Lucy Profiles of Greek Mouldings, Text and 
Plates 
Speleers, Louis Catalogue des Intailles et Empreintes 
Orientales des Musées Royauxr du 
Cinquantenaire Musées Royaux d’Art 
et d’Histoire 
Sprengling andGraham.Barhebraeus’ Scholia on the Old Testa- 
ment, Part I Oriental Institute 
Torrey, Charles C Our Translated Gospels 
Vilnay, Z Haifa 
Von der Osten and 
Schmidt The Alishar Hiiyiik, Season of 1927, 
Oriental Institute 
Von der Osten, H. H... Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection 
of Mr. Edward J. Newell 3 
Waterman, Leroy Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian 
Univ. of Michigan 


pedition 
Gitze, A.............Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer.......Author 
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Author Title Presented by 
Die Kunde der Hellenen von dem Lande 
und den Vélkern der Apenninenhalb- 
Willoughby, Harold R.The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Vol. I1.Author 
Winter, J. G......... Papyri in Univ. of Michigan Collection.Univ of Michigan 
Paul........ Das Fiirstentum Mentesche............ Archiol. Inst. d, 
Deutschen Reiches 


Abt. Istanbul 
Tax Rolls from Karanis, Part I, Text...Univ. of Michigan 


SELECTED LIST OF EXCHANGES 


American Academy in 


in Rome 
Faris, Basim A....... Electric Power in Syria and Palestine. . American University 
in Beirut 
Paldstinajahrbuch .... Deutsches Evangel- 
isches Institut 
Rustum, Asad J...... The Royal Archives of Egypt and the 
Origins of the Egyptian Expedition to 
Sa‘id Himadeh........ Al-nizdm American University 
Studia Orientalia Soc. Orient. Fennica 
Zurayk, Costi K...... 


LIST OF PURCHASES 


Barrois, A. G........ Précis @archéologie biblique........... 
_ eee Sepher Ha-Shomronim................ Tel-Aviv, 1935 
Conk, S. A., ete:..:..;. The Cambridge Ancient History, XI....London, 1936 
The Old Testament... Cambridge, 1936 
KR... Les découvertes de Ras Shamra et VAn- 

La Religione degli Hittiti............. Bologna, 1936 
Grousset, R.......... Histoire des Croisades, III............ Paris, 1936 
©: W......... The Hebrew Heritage................. New York, 1935 
Archaeological History of Iran........ London, 1935 
ONS arene Les prophétes d’Israel et les débuts du 

Lovejoy & Boas...... Primitivism and Related Ideas in An- 

Macdonald, B........ The Hebrew Philosophical Genius....,.Princeton, 1936 
History of Archaeological Exploration in 

Margolis, Max L...... The Book of Joshua in Greek.......... Paris, 1931 
Mattingly & Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. IV. London, 1936 
Geschichte des Altertums.............. Stuttgart, 1937 
Coins of Palestine, Jerusalem, 1936 
Mari: une ville perdue................ Paris, 1936 
The Southern Gates of Arabia........ London, 1936 
Lesmonuments mégalithiques de Palestin-Paris, 1935 
P.........% Die Palistina-Literatur 1925-34........ Leipzig, 1936 
C......... La légende de Keret..... Paris, 1936 

La légende phénicienne de Danel....... Paris, 1936 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities of the 
Baghdad School for the season of 1936-37. 

The Baghdad School enjoyed an unusually productive season. Our Annual 
Professor was Professor Albert T. Olmstead, who roamed tirelessly and 
methodically over the ways and byways of the ancient Near East. Accom- 
panied by his family, he followed the traces of historical and prehistoric 
civilizations in Anatolia, Syria-Palestine, Iraq, and Persia, concentrating 
on the Intertestamental Period and applying his knowledge and experience 
to the solution of topographical problems of long standing. 

The Joint Expedition of the Baghdad School and the University Museum 
was able, for the first time in years, to devote six full months to field work. 
The excavations at Tepe Gawra were pursued without interruption through- 
out the entire season. While these were going on, two weeks were spent on 
the investigation of certain stratigraphic problems at Tell Billa, and a 
sample campaign of five weeks was conducted in the Diyala area, northeast 
of Baghdad, with headquarters at Khafajeh. These widespread activities 
speak eloquently of the devotion and enthusiasm of our staff, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Arthur J. Tobler, Mr. E. Bartow Miiller, and Mr. Alfred 
Bendiner, ably assisted by Dr. Abraham Bergman, Thayer Fellow of the 
School in Jerusalem, and Muhammad Ali Beg Mustafa, the representative 
of the Iraq Department of Antiquities. I take this opportunity to express 
to all of them my sincere appreciation. It is a pleasant duty to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment also of the unvaryingly helpful attitude of Saty Beg 
al-Hisri, the Director of Antiquities, Abdurrazaq Effendi Lutfi, the Curator 
of the Baghdad Museum, and Dr. Julius Jordan, the Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. With men of their calibre scientific codperation ceases 
to be a problem. 

The main results of our field work are described in the four preceding 
issues of the BULLETIN. At this time, it will suffice to state that the out- 
standing features of our season’s digging at Gawra were the discovery of 
an acropolis in Gawra XIII dating from the ‘Obeid period; the finding of 
a closed, underground kiln in Gawra XVI, which helps to account for the 
technical excellence of the pottery of the Halaf period; the sampling of six 


‘levels of the latter period; and, finally, the clearing of a burial pit con- 


taining pre-Halafian deposits. The total height of the accumulated remains 
at Gawra, from the summit of the mound to the bottom of the burial pit, 
was 32.83 m., or about 107 feet. In this remarkable pyramid constructed 
of archaeological generations, more than thirty metres represent the cultural 
stages preceding the Early Dynastic Age! The reason for the unique posi- 
tion that Gawra has won for itself within the brief space of a decade can 
thus be expressed in cold figures. 

Our work at Khafajeh followed the safe trail which our predecessors had 
marked for us. But far more cheering than the concrete results, such as 
the discovery of valuable sculptures and bronzes of the Early Dynastic 
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period, was the fact of hearty and unselfish codperation on the part of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Professor Frankfort, aid 
Mr. Delougaz. The least that we can do in return is to continue their work 
with the closest possible approximation to their high standards. 

On the financial side, we succeeded in obtaining title to certain sections 
of Tell Billa, for which a high rental had been paid formerly. In spite of 
this added expenditure, a full season at Gawra, and our work at Billa and 
Khafajeh, our season closed with a sizable surplus. 

Finally, arrangements were concluded with the Iraq Department of 
Antiquities, whereby the entire Baghdad School Library is now housed ade- 
quately in the Iraq Museum, where it is to be in charge of a competent 
Librarian and can be made available to qualified users. This agreement 
may be terminated by either side at any time, but with the cordial relations 
now existing between the Baghdad School and the Iraq Department of 
Antiquities, such a contingency is remote indeed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT (June 30, 1937) 


RECEIPTS 
Balance per report for year ending June 30, 1936 $ 23,261.97 


Contributions 
The Annual Account 
Baghdad School Expense and Library 
General Endowment 
Excavations at Tepe Gawra 
Jerusalem School Expense and Library 
6,053.96 
Appropriations 
Rockefeller Foundation for 
Current Expenses $ 17,500.00 
General Endowment 29,423.50 
46,923.50 
Gifts 
Felix M. Warburg—Second Annual Payment 5,000.00 


Income from Investments 


J 
6 
I 
0 
y 
General Endowment Fund......................... $ 5,362.65 
z John P. Peters Memorial Fund.................... 15.12 
5,446.54 
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11,648.39 


$ 98,344.96 


Publications 


$ 2,237.87 


Baghdad School 


Jerusalem School 


10,507.76 
Professor of Archaeology in Both Schools............... 3,000.00 


Appropriations Made 


Excavation at Tepe Gawra..............seecceeeee $ 11,712.99 


12,212.99 
General Expenses 
Sundry General Expenses... 1,130.00 
4,130.00 
Investments Bought 


$ 98,344.96 


“We have examined the books and securities of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, and, in our 
opinion, the above statements correctly reflect the transactions for the 
year, and the financial condition of this institution at June 30, 1937.” 


WHEELER, CrosBiz & COMPANY, 


Certified Public Accountants, 
Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
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I 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American 
; Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 
: The Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. ‘he E 


average number of pages in a year is 160; the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 
A series of technical monographs, in large format, averaging 160 pages a year. 
The Annual, now edited by Professors Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser, is devoted 
almost exclusively to publication of the excavations and explorations of the Schools. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols, II-X are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XI-XVI cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit . 
Mirsim, Vol. Il: The Bronze Age) will appear soon. 


Off print Series 
E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 $0. 60 
W. F. Albright, The Tell “Beit ‘The Age Pottery 
of the Fourth Campaign, 1933 $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern 1934 $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Paul Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, 
Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. Il. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 
TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Paul Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press). 
Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II. Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V. Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
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EXxcAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


Texts: Jomnr ExcAVATION WITH Harvarp UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Yeats of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 


Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
T. J. Meek. 


Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. 
1935. $6.00. 


Excavations (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. S. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
GeEorGE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School 

MILLAR Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

t RoMAIN BuTIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

B. Divsmoor, Professor, Columbia University 

GRANT, Professor, Haverford College 

James A. MonTGOMERY, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

CuHar_es R. Morey, Professor, Princeton University 

JULIAN MorGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
Epwarp T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

HENryY J. PATTEN, Esq., Chicago 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University 

CHARLES C. TorREY, Professor Emeritus, Yale University 

f Ferix M. Warsure, Esq., New York City 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


LupLow (Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art), Cart H. Kragiine (Profes. 
sor, Yale University), C. C. McCown (Dean, Pacific School of Religion), T. J. Mrsx 
(Professor, University of Toronto), R. H. PFEIFFER (Lecturer, Harvard University), 
E. A. SpEIsER (Professor, University of Pennsylvania), W. T. SEMPLE (Professor, Uni 


versity of Cincinnati). 


OFFICERS 


MILLar Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

C. Torrey, 1st Vice-President 

7 A. V. JACKSON, 24 Vice-President 

Henry J. Cappury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WARREN J. MOULTON, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, President MORGENSTERN (Hebrew 
Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), BARTON (Philadelphia Divinity). 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


JERUSALEM SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Albright, Burrows, Butin, Montgomery, 
Morgenstern, and Schmidt; BAGHDAD ScHOoL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Barton, Meek, 
Pfeiffer, Speiser, and Stephens; FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. Moulton, Patten, and 
ft Warburg; ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE: Messrs. Burrows, Adler, Bull, Moulton, and 
Newell; Boarp oF Eprrors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 


LaForest REED, Two Brothers 
Fellow 


STAFF IN JERUSALEM 
Pror. NELSON GLUECK, Director 


Pror. S. V. McCastanp, Annual Professor STAFF IN BAGHDAD 
Dr. CLARENCE S. FisHER, Professor of prop. E. A. SPEISER, Director 
Archaeology Pror. Grant, Annual Professor 


Died. 
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